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“The Three Little Spades.” 


Unner the above title will be commenced in the next 
issue of the Weekly a new serial story by Miss WARNER, 
author of “Tus Wrox, Wroe Wox.p.” The idea upon 
which this story is constructed is a novel one, and it can 
not fail to interest so many of our readera—and we know 
there are many such—as are interested in nature as de- 
veloped in children and flowers. The story is more espe- 
cially addressed to young people ; but the gracefulness and 
piquancy of the style, the dramatic interest of the narra- 
tive, and the pleasant pictures of rural life given in its 
pages, will make it attractive to all. It is a work unsur- 
passed by any of this very popular writer's previous efforts 
in literature, The story will be continued for several weeks, 
and will form the most delightful summer reading. 





MAY'S ADDRESS TO THE GOTHAMITES. 


Come away to the country!—away! away! 
My carpet is spread on the lea; 

The trees are in bloom and the alr is perfume, 
Ali nature rejoices in me. 

The birds In the bowers are tolling the hours 

Since I have arrived with my lap fall of flowers 
To scatter ere dawn of day. 


Come, Merchant! your carriage {fs waiting— 
Nay, sigh not, 'tis no time to grieve; 

Health is better to hold than your silver and gold, 
And a egacy richer to leave. 

Your lady's pale cheek it shall bloom in a week, 

Not a balsam so rare as the balm-breathing air 
Which flonts on the zephyrs of May. 


Come away! Leave your oalls and your parties, 
Your concerts and operas gay; 

Hear the brooks roll along charming stone into song— 
"Tis Nature’s own music, Roué! 

No Elisier could trip as their bright ripples skip— 

An! taste them, but dash that red cup from your lip 
If you'd relish the nectar of May. 


Come, Lawyer! we need you. The weasel 
Has foreclosed his mortgage on rabbit; 

He founds the base claim of his right to all game— 
Cap. 8 On Execntors. Grabbit— 

Or perhaps you'll define the estate of the vine, 

Gain a tale to show cause why its tendrils should climb 
O’er the arbors. in frolicsome May. 


Come away! Leave your toiling and moiling, 
And, Shop-keeper, shut up your store; 

You have got a fair wife, buy a long lease of life, 
Ana what can a prince wish for more? * 

{f you'll take a short drive from your overgrown hive 

You shell note how the becs in their brisk business thrive, 
For they de their spring trading in May, 


Come, Doctor! I've cured half your patients, 
Your practice must speedily fail; 

Then into your pill-box, and drive like @ bill-fox 
With twenty good hounds at his tail, 

Leave word for the sick to come ont pretty quick, .. 

Yor you know grim Disease is soon brought to his knees 
If he scents but the eweéet breath of May. 


Come away from your college, pale Student, 
And learp moral lessons more true; 

Leave Homer and look into Nature’s bright book— 
T'll open its pages for you, 7 

Your Virgil's a rake, but his works you may take, 

It was toying with me that he stole half you see 
From the bowers of bicssoming May. 


Comes, Parson! your éemmone are mouldy, 
Your sheep do fresh preturage need ; 


They hays lived throngh the fall Sherlock and Hall, 
And S§att was, in winter, c 

If you'll diget me at night, when: bright, 

You she@Phear the old ttees hi the breeze, 


e— study in May. 
{PoEaway to the country !—ewayl away! 


My carpet is spread off the lea; 

The trees are in bloom end the air is perfume, 
All nature rejoices in me 

The birds in the bowers are tolling hours 

Since I hive arrived with my lap of flowers 
To seatter ere dawn of day, 
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REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


3% should be very sorry to believe that the 
President intended to remove honest 
and capable men from office because they did 
not agree in all points with his view of the true 
policy of reorganization. It would be so fla- 
grant an illustration of the perils of Executive 
patronage to which we recently alluded, that it 
would be the plainest duty of the Senate to in- 
terpose every Constitutionai impediment. The 
removal from office of a member of the Union 
party, who voted for Lrxcozn and Jonson in 
1864, who is of the same political faith now as 
then, and who has industriously and faithfully 
done his Official daty, because he differs with 
the President, for instance, upon the cendi- 
tions which should determine the admission of 
the late vebel Stares to Congress, is a blow at 
every Union men in the country. It is a frank 
snpougeement that agreement with the Exec- 
eg ee is the tenwe of 
oftice. Etim the’ on of a vast servile 
army of rs, and subordinates the 
whole official #ervice of the country to the will 
of one maw. 
In the view such 4 course is the 
the party which elected the Presi- 


_ pardlywte of the 
' demt, Its turning the guns of official patron- 


age upon the Union camp. It is requiring that 
the Union party shall accept and adopt the 
theories of the President as its platform, when 
he and the whole country see that upon some 
important points, as in the case of they Civil 
Rights Bill, the great body of the party differs 
from his theory, Even Mr. Rarmonp, the only 
Union representative from a former free State 
whe voted for the veto, and upon a constitu- 


tional ground, says: ‘*The adoption of some 
such measure as the Civil Rights Bill was un- 
questionably desired by the great body of the 
Union party throughout the country.” Yet the 
President was very distinctly opposed to it, in 
principle as well as in form. Are his views 
upon that subject, then, to be regarded as the 
platform of the party, and is agreement with 
them the test of fidelity? 

Mr. Rarmonp is regarded as one of the chiefs 
among ‘‘the President's friends.” He says in 
the letter to his constituents, from which we 
have quoted, that he knows the President re- 
gards himself as a member of the Union party, 
and that he has a right to act on his own judg- 
ment in all matters of public policy. Unques- 
tionably; but Mr. Rayrmonp also says, that 
agreement to such measures as the Civil Rights 
Bill has never made any portion of the Union 
platform, and that freedom of independent judg- 
ment upon it will be undoubtedly exercised. 
Certainly; but if the measures adopted by the 
almost unanimous voice of Union representa- 
tives in Congress, elected at the same time 
with the President, are not to be regarded as 
the platform, and may be questioned or opposed 
within the party, it is very evident that the 
opinions of the President can not be considered 
the platform. If Mr. Rarmonp has the party 
right to differ with the Union Congress upon a 
point of policy without paying any penalty, 
why may not the postmaster at Jerusalem Four 
Corners differ with the Union President with- 
out losing his office ? 

The question of the situation is, what do the 
loyal people of the country wish? not, what do 
the President or Congress wish? President 
Jonson has frankly said, and we are very 
glad to believe, that his object, like that of his 
predecessor, is not to impose his own view but 
to ascertain the national desire. ‘That can not 
be done by putting men who differ out of office. 
Such a course makes a body of obsequious of- 
fice-holders, but it does not make public opin- 
ion. Mr. Tyrer tried it in this country, and 
Lous Patutrre in France. Mr. Tyier’s ex- 
periment is historical. Lovis Prrirre had 
the most subservient Assembly ever seen. It 
was beautifully harmonious. He was ‘‘the 
‘best.of kings,” France was the best of coun- 
tries. The time was the best of times. But 





organization may, indeed, be paralyzed b 
certain use of the exeentive patronage. 


which we have spoken. 





A STALE sOPHISM. 


Ir is amusing to observe the triumphant air 
with whieh certain papers ask the question 
whether, ifthe United States fought to prevent 
some of the States from seceding, and were suc- 
cessful, those States are not still in the Union ; 
and, if so, whether they have not the same 
rights in the Union that all other States have? 

The best answer to this not very profound or 
conclusive question is a counter-question. If 
the rebel States did not succeed in seceding, 
were they not as much in the Union when the 
attempt failed as they are now; and, if so, by 
what right were Governors appointed for them 
without their consent; by what right are eer 
tain qualified voters of those States disq 
by the United States Government, and by , 
right were those States 1 


of Congress upon constitutional grounds for 
requiring the assent of those States to an 
amendment equalizing representation is equal- 
ly a denunciation ot the President for demand- 
ing their assent to the amendment abolishing 
slavery, or to the repudiation of the rebel debt, 
or to the revocation of the acts of secession. 

The question of further conditions is wholly 
one of expediency, and not of constitutional 
right or authority. And can there be any thing 
inexpedient in requiring that a voter who was 
lately a rebel shall not have twice as much 
power in the Government as a voter who has 
been always loyal ? 


NEUTRALITY. 


Ir the United States intend to regulate the 
wars of nations to American ideas 
of justice and propriety, or by the judgments 
of American commanders, that policy should 
be announced and understood. But while we 
acknowledge neutral obligations even in wars 
that seem to us unjust, we must in honor be 
governed by them, and we must insist that 
our military and naval chieftains shall respect 
them. If those gentlemen are to decide both 
upon the justice of the wars of other nations 
and upgn the propriety of the belligerent meas- 
ures they may adopt, we shall at once become 
implicated in every contest. 

In the war between Spain and Chili the 
United States have taken a position of neu- 
trality. It may be a wicked war, causeless, 
unjust, horrible; but we have resolved to be 
neutral. Commodore Ropcrrs says that he 
was sent out under the strictest injunctions of 
neutrality. Indeed, so resolute and radical is 
our neutrality in this war that, at the special 
and urgent instance of the Secretary of State, 
a ship owned by American merchants—the 
Meteor—is detained, and security refused, upon 
the mere suspicion that somehow, 
she may be of some service to Chili. Yet 
there is evidently very general regret that 
Commodore Roperrs did not violate his or- 
ders and contravene the policy of the Govern- 
ment by giving battle to the fleet. 
But if we do fot choose that Sati tk 
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is also true, But is Spain bound to attack only 
where an attack may be successfully resisted, 


peril 
which Chili should have considered before going 
to war? Is it said that war was made upon 
her, and that she is the innocent and aggrieved 





that Texas, being prevented from | is 
therefore at once and without further cont 
ation or condition to resume an equal share in 
the National Government ? 


the Union ; Gat TEshG SSbaliinn CE neg mp x 
the relation of those States to the Union, all a 


the President has ey tae ; 
did disturb 


not binding. If 
any other condition which the Government may 
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' ously vituperated by the British papers. 





or to wait until forts are erected or ? f. 
Bombardment is a fairact of war. V 
is the city and the most exposed. 





tion. Upon the occasion in question he was a 


historian reciting history, and in the prepata- 
tion of his discourse %e followed his conde 
method of study and composition—saying no- 
thing for which he could not produce the proof. 
He therefore responds to Lord Ri >suxt’s letter 
in a brief, nervous, and trenchant letter whic 
utterly refutes it. The question between them 
is simply whether the tone of Lord Russrun’s 


speeches and dispatches indicated a convictiog + 


that the Union was practically dissolved, and 
the few and brief quotations of Lord Russxra’s 
words, which Mr. Bancrorr makes, are con- 


clusive of the offensive assumption which Mr, i. 


Bancrort asserted in his oration. It is wn- 
fortunate that Lord Russexx should have raised 
the question. It was permitted him to doubs 
our probable success, since there were many of 
our own countrymen who shared his incredulity, 
But why appeal against his own words so fresh. 
ly spoken and so familiarly remembered ? 

We have heard of other conspicuous Englieh- 
men making the same mistake, although in a 
less publié manmer. Mr. Guapsrone, for in- 
stance, was very doubtful of our success in the 
late war. He-reasoned as a scholar and an ob- 
server. No nation hitherto, in his judgment, 
could have subdued so formidabie a rebellion, 
and he doubted even if Great Britain under the ~ 
same circumstances could succeed. So he ex~ 
claimed in amomentof excitement, not as exact~ 
ly hostile to us but withcut any very warm sym- 
pathy, ‘‘Jerrerson Davis has created a na= , 


tion!” Mr, Grapstoye was mistaken ; and last... 


summer he privately undertook to explain his 
position to-some friends of the United States, 


and even songht to show that in some indescrib- 
able manner he had been peculiarly friendly to & 
the Union. But when he finished his goods 


humored explanation one of the hearers ex 
claimed merrily, in the rhyme of Hosra Big> 
Lew, > 
‘Ef « man kin when pervishuns {s riz so, 
Eat his own words, "tis a marcy it is so!” 

Yet, to one passage in Earl Res#etz.’s un- 
fortunate letter every honorable American ail! 
heartily assent. It is his expression of a wish 
that in time of peace the people of Great Brit- 


ain and of the United States should not keop 
b Biemp ree tubsew © aw iy found. 
on a mistaken apprehension 


alienation, ver , and il < er : 
itself we shall all say "al * But it ae 








fo 
vile ill-manners in denouncing Englaud in a 
- discourse which the English Minister ayas¢ir 


r his 





of Chili, was it | so: moundet 





THE ROSS ROBBERY: © . <=. 
Berone the final adjustment of the losses 


growing out of the Kercnum frauds, Wall Street’. 


ing a smaller amount of money. Jou» Ross, 
a speculator in gold and in stocks, has robbed 
the street of $300,000 or more in gold and in 
currency, and has successfully escaped with his 


But little is known of the man’s antecedents. 











Bank, so that he was t ; 
e must have made 


own stocks and gold. 
some money, for on many oecasions prior to 
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his explosion he gave genuine checks, genuine- 
ly certified, for both. 

Mone hayreyer, came too slowly to this 
ardent of fortune?” A short cut to 
wealth was what he coveted: And one little | 
reflection he discovered not-one, bat two. A. 











slight © of various railroad bonds | | 
enabled” ‘to discover a bond was not | 
disfigured by tawdry pictorial 





but which, being plain and unadorned, 
suseoptible of exact imitation by any, 
onthe pop Shs he sag Shes e 8 


$20,000 of these bonds... They 
and duly delivered them to Ro 
plied with genuine originals, Ross 





manufacture 
Disposing of his genuine bonds 
other brdker, he took ooo of t K 
bonds to Ghasente i 
$19,000 th 
ing =< her 


a 












ey Mm. d 
hore forged bonds elsewhere, pat if so the 
victims have as yet made no sign, The Mich- 
igan Central bonds are so plain that any print- 
er can imitate them to a nicety, and it is re- 
markable that they have not been 
before. 

One royal road to fortune being thus discoy- 
ered sand exploited, the other ‘was next ex- 
plored.” A bank check is said to be “‘certified” 

ywhen the paying-teller writes his name across 

Tis constitutes an acceptance on the part 

‘tho bank, and venders the check as good as 

bank-notes of the accepting bank. It oc- 

to Joun Ross that it was no yery diffi- 

culs matter to counterfeit the acceptance of the 

payiug-teller of his bank, He tried it, and 

_tifter some practice succeeded By 

counterfeit certifieations of his own checks on 

the Onion and Continental banks. he suo- 
ceeded in obtaining from Crores 4 

Brack, & Spaupine, and others. as last 

$150,000 in gold, with which he took his leaye 

for parts unknown. 

{t may be remarked that of all the banks in 
the city there are none whose certification is 
moore difficult to counterfeit than that of the 
Union and Continental banks, The Union 





Brok nsés a ir Gans ahujc, aud the}, 


Ae paying-teller, | } to seem: neca ; wire cag. er e 


of tha pertapeeiive of the Continental Bank; ‘ 


aie of Mr. 


which is ina peculiar blac ink, and utterly in-. 
scrutable to persons who hare not seen it be- 4 
fore. The signatures of the paying-tellers of 
other great banks—the Bank of Commerce, the 
Banke of thes ‘ete of New York, and the Bank 
of the Common wealth, for instanee—aye $o plain 
Hirt any slool-be, een 
ly after a few hours’ pre srk. Tu practicing 
his rogueries on dhe (Untow and Continental 
banks, Joux Ross evidently ““jéwait la diffi- 
exlté,” as French billiard players say; He could 
hava heel his pur,dse magh more 
easily had he forge: certifications on the Bank 
of the State or the Bank of Commeree. 
Phe Kercnt x..afie We de.lors: thee 





they must. not lend moncy ta any one—how eve? Tica 


igh j in. station or cred: areas a careful in 
speution oftis- gel), ose. 
‘ah bem Wall Sirest, and 


especially t 
4 ane — 


nev of Woing Tusinese, eneee % 
adopted with regard to the « 
vhecks, © There. ‘scald coma” ohare 
feited—should alone constitute certifiention. of 
private stamp, constantly changed, aud of which 
the secret were only known to the hanks, should 
s added, If this preedatiwa be not adopted 
To. ts Ross will have many imitators, ancl their 
frauds will far éxcel his in magnitude. With 
his boldness and skill it is that he con- 


ter. *" self with $300,000, alld did not take 


As to forgeries of bonds and stocks, there is 
nothing to be said except that dealers in aneh 
securities should not receive them from parties 
‘vyhom they do notpersonally know. There is 
bo security in our market that ean not be sue- 
cessfully counterfeite?. ‘The Michigan Central 
bonds were certainly very easy to copy. But 
there is skill enough among the rogues who 
how abocud imeibis country to forge bonds of a 
much more claborate appearance. We kttow 
that the larger descriptions of the natignal eur- 

YEH.) Liye Gaapady- been counterfeited with sach 
exactness thateven the Donartment has been 
pazzled'to, the coumeneit fusa the genu- 
imGDil. Yet these aut. . ) co 19 in the 
highest style,of the art-—covered with intricate 
seroll-work, and indorsed with an elaborate | 
picture by the hand of the first engravers in 
the countrys. Wii il ihe Luaveat@ho coukters 
felted these notes turned their attention to 
Five-T\,unty bonds: or Seven- fotes ?. 
The only postible security for a banker. or 
broker isto ) refuse absolutely to receive at ae 
OF 80° chs “Sow parties Whom he doses nat Know, 
Even this s seewtity would fail in some cases, as 
@.rogue might, by following the example of 
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Mtional ~overne ots should teach wise md) 











pe Boss aftall ‘ 


mer ¢: » the thief, or one of 
derstood to have proposed a 
fit the police, by whieh, «m con- 

Ms absolate release, his sare’ of the 
booty was to be divided between himself aud 
the detectives. We havc not heard of any 


i Sisr-aapiass the coniponsling 
If Ross should tatn up, and if 


to restore half his on condition of re- 
Mise sie other half--Siild. i OG Do oe 
cepted? And if it were, what would be*the 


effect on the minds of the thieving community ? 


‘ == oe 7 . 
_ REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

Tne Government Reform Bill of Mr. Grav- 
stone has passed the British House of Com- 
mons by a meagre majority of five votes. Its 
fate in the Honse of Lords seems, therefore, 
almost inevitable; and in that event the Min- 
istry will probably resign or appeal to the coun- 


try. 

In the former case it would be impossible to 
expect public contentment with a Tory admin- 
istration; while a Liberal ministry would nn- 
doubtedly bring in a still anore stringent bill. 
In the latter case the «xtranrdinary spectacle 
would be presented of a small minority of the 
able adult population of the country deciding 
whether any addition to their number should 
be made from the vast majority. The peace- 
ful solution of such a question would be a most 
strikifig and instructive event, for it would show. 
how deeply seated is the reverence for | 


and law im the getieral British mind, «I: ould. 
also show an astonishing progress in that direc~ 


tion since the Reform Bill agitation of 1822, 
The Reform question in England is not one 
of am enlarged voting list only, it involves the 


therefore, as really aiming at the structure of 
the Government itself. 

But the inevitable tendency of all itu- 
in 
England that, as polisicul power will be more 
Gd dues caictded, Loe uiie'gatioy 1 policy is 
nds. closer restriction, but provision to make 
the cxtemsioa di:.; Lducation agit <Myenee 
aye the final security of national welfare ; for 

‘see not only the usness but the 


: a better time for electoral 
Mo Wogland. Granstorr, Jou 
Mex StvArt Mint, Thomas vores, 
. Fors and Mr, Gréscmkn are 
mo) Ther olf sit in Par- 

ud they thoroughly per the; 
bh tow eal + J 





A WELL-CONSIDERED ormton.* 


Tue popular political comedian, Mr, Jone 
Van Buren, is reported to have said, the other 
evening, in oa¢ Of his most snccessfal acts of 
drollery, at the Brooklyn **thot the 
Republican Party was comm. itied by the Ad- 
ministration of President Lixcon to the poli- 
cy of the present Adwwinistration ; and gave it 
as his well-consiaere? op iion that Congress 
had no more to do with the restoration of the 
States to the Union than they had to do with 
the con-trnetién“of the new court-honse in the 
city + te Yoh . 

Thieves Fp Pe"Var Burs, 
but Tt iy wuhccnily aaswered by the fruih, 
whici. is simply os-fellows. On. the evenitig 
of the mht Ar 1805, Mr. Lrseorn made 

frum a window of the 
he} oe the course of ithe said: 


“In 4: anniial Sewohge of December, 1065, and the 
it eas rw oa, og 
ed by any State, 


the Bxecative Serevt nares actly 
sused Gack tes Govan the aly amin 1 

| hily be nord alee arched on bene re 
reo 


oe hold be to sate A Cg 08 JV 
States.” 


ae 


He to sey that he had submitted 

ano then Cabinet,” and that is. 

distinctly appro approved by évery member, a!” 

Vinweh oe badgcoted ‘that T should omit the 

Protestagninst myjown power in regard to the 
edmission of members of Cedgress.” 

The exo"t point upon whic. President Joux~ 


fe 
i 


righteo 
anid interést of justice, which is the sole | 
luting corner-stone, of peace. Meoryle | 


| 


is the one which 
declared was the 
less, Yet the éx- 


; aa of sows; as he gave us, at Pough- 
keepeie, in October, 1864, his “*well-considered 
opinion” that Mr. Jomyson was a violator of 
the Constitution, he must be believed when he 
now imparts his *‘well-eonsidered opinion” at 
~_Riyn that Mr, Jounson is the Saviour of 
the Constitution. 

Jordan is # very hard road to travel, Mr 
Van Buren! 


‘giietathat. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
RUSSIA. 


Mr. Srevens’s resolution of congratulation 
of the Emperor of Russia his escape from 
attempted assassiffation will excite 
more attention in Europe than it. does here. 
For it is another illustration si nd Ha 
liance between the two geome ey 
ern powers which was so 
the late war, and which is 





with his intended vietiin, 
who mildly him, ‘‘ How have T ever in- 
jared you ?” he had nothing to reply. It would 
have been among the most remarkable coinci- 
dentes of histcry if the chiefs of the two great 
nations which have :eceniy abolished slavery 
and emancipated serfs should each have fallen 











say, YO furnisk the reqr 

the case of some hibernating animals, as 

chuck andthe bear. , When they come out Gide 

torpid state im the spring they are lean, thaw 

they were very iat when they into it. Sona 
iy ulxted in the 

the maintenance of its beat, 
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Infauts are sometimes made the victima of this 


he 
requisites of nutrition, doen th she ints Bae aa bind 
and the selte ed lin + 2 for the 4on)3. 

Laboring men reqnire more nitrogenous food than 
thosew ho iead an inactive life, for there is in thera 
more repair necessary, and therefore moye need of 
matorial for it.. Por this reason. men that live al 





by a hand inspired by the brutal spirit of the 
foe they hed overthrown, And certainly, as 
vu@ has escaped, it is peculiarly becoming 1: 
the countrymen of ‘the other to offer their 
hearty congratulations. 


THE VASSAR COLLEGE. 
‘Tae Vaseat’ Beensle College at Poazh 










en Fano aly ago 0d | praing that crc (sed in making bread, Even in the 
Se ee: eee of students 1s lean part of meat there is some fat mingled with the 
mowp's firma. and benign rule the indications of nature in this roapecty atest IN 
There is natarally Irishman eats with his 7 
nt Sana Sean ht bags, w! 
om. | ie Fieh ty 
gee ' Tileey 2 at batho on fs beret: 
} were ranged om the en a PT apis conker 
5 Sreaee ‘bin. pee ee sng Aaes cs Wo! gat 8 ite 4idd, 18 cha 6%. aingb aloe 
p aaiy cee tthe var, Wicks « | outy stoner and mare nutiyr, fmt he \ al cease ta 
chosen choir burst fitte a song of welcome, After | carry before him an ads ertisement uf the kind of 
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Tie different varieties of food aro divi’ed by 
“Lips, a celebrated German. chemist, intu two 
elasses—substances which are used for inaiutaining 
the heat of the body, and those which supply the 
material for building and repairing, ‘The — 
Boch as starch, sugar,and oily substances — 
fonnd on analysis to be composed of earhon, oxy sen 
and hydrogen; while the jaticr—. - of 
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wear and tear, or waste, of the system, and in part 


most wholly on sach artieles as potatoes or rive or 
plantains, which have comparatively little of the 
nitrogenous elergentin them, can yotdo of enlure as 
much as those who have @ proper mixture of meat 
and vegetables in their diet. bo, also, a horse that 
is not worked will be in good eondition living om 
hay and potatoes, but if he is worked be will Jove 
ficsh unless graiv be made « part ef his food, 
‘There is in most artic: of.nitht.a Hibs trite of the 
two kinds of food. This is trie of ¢hilk and of the 
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ty as perfectly sincere, we aré apt to forget w 
every honest man inthe North and Hout and Bust 
and West should rmeinber—that the plea ce 
soverei was urged to protect and dexim “ 
untold.ard tnlerrhe se renee of dayery. “That 
is the.eternal disgrace ofthe retwilion, Had Sete 
sovereignty been veeat ee meer ngaintt. op 
pression, a8 an assertion of the rhetits of ritan, ee 
defense of civilization and frorancity, bowever we 
taked ds"n pouce the leta’nct thoy me Det 

it would ha¥e conmandéd the respect hich 

attends 1) earnest efforts tor the. improvement of 
wen, But the infamy of the objeqs. tainted tho 
whole act. Api th» prion’ whith slave: v hed 
fostered wreaked then.slvé: romorsiléa.t., ict 
upon the slaves, but ppow Ue Tidy men in the 
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of the system, and who were not troubled y it, 
but who were simply faithfa} to their country. The 
fate of such men was tragical, ~They were hung, 
drowned, burned, tortured, oxile?.; and the ‘horrors 
delineated in the chapters of “ Inside” publishdd 
recently are confirmed by every witness of the in- 
terior of the rebellion wham we have evot bret, ~ 
+ ore porspally Ibown 44.1 ge gut ver sf Cs 
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Tur long-threatened bombardment of Valparaiso 
by the Spanish fleet took place on the 31st of March. 


After the suicide of Admiral Paresa Captain Men- 
pEz Nunez had become Acting Admiral, command- 
ing the Spanish fleet. On the 27th of March Nu- 
Nez gave four days’ notice of the bombardment. 
Every diplomatic representative of foreign powers 
at Valparaiso entered a strong protest against the 
contemplated outrage, in which the rights of neu- 
trals were so directly involved. Nunez in his no- 
tification of the bombardment based his action upon 
the refusal of Chili to grant redress for the griev- 
ances suffered by Spain, and upon the fact that he 
had been unable to come to blows with the allied 
fleet. General KiLpatrick, our Minister to Chili, 
and Commodore Joun RopGers, commanding the 
United States Pacific Squadron, united_in efforts to 
bring about an amicable negotiation between the 
contending powers. ‘chis might have been effect- 
ed but for the fact that Nunez insisted upon Chili’s 
first saluting the Spanish flag, which Chili persist- 
ently refused. 

At the instance of General Kitpatrick Commo- 
dore RopGers entered into an arrangement with 
the British Admiral DeNMAN to prevent the bom- 
bardment by force. The French Government had 
but a single war-vessel, the g:ria, off Valparaiso, 
and could not, therefore, offer any very material 
assistance in a conflict with the Spanish fleet. The 
attitude taken by Commodore RopGrrs and Admi- 
ral DeNMAN led the ciiizens of Valparaiso to expect 
that there would be no bombardment. Accordingly 
very little heed was given by them to the four days’ 
warning given by Nunez. But in this they were 
disappointed. For at the last moment Admiral 
DENMAN received instructions from the British 
Government to maintain an attitude of strict neu- 
trality. Commodore Ropcers, although with the 
iron-clad Monitor Monadnock, as he had assured 
Denman, he would, “in not less than thirty sec- 
onds and not more than thirty minutes,” leave only 
the mast-heads of the Spanish iron-clad Numancia 
above the water, hesitated to enter upon the con- 
flict unsupported. 

Commodore RopeeErs gives the following official 
account of the bombardment : 


“This morning at nine o'clock the Spanish Admiral 
opened upon the town with shot and shell, directing his 
fire principally against public buildings and store-hvuses. 
After a continuous bombardment of two hours and fifty 
minutes the firing ceased, and the Spanish Admiral with- 
drew his vessels. 

‘+ Four of the stone buildings connected with the Cus- 
tom-house were entirely destroyed, with their contents. 
Other adjoining buildings used for the same purpose were 
very much injured. The value of merchandise destroyed 
in these was vaguely estimated at some twenty-two mill- 
ions of dollars. The Intendencia, or Government houre, 
the Bolsa, or Exchange, an@ the railroad buildings were 
damaged to a considerable extent. Naturally and inevi- 
tably parts of the city which the Spanish Admiral de- 
clared he did not intend to injure received many of his 
missiles. Several blocks of private buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire; and churches and convents and hospitals 
were not exempt from injury. Few lives were lost—not 
more than eight or ten." 


The Spanish fleet consisted in all of six vessels— 
the Numancia (iron-clad), the Resolucion, the Villa 
de Madrid, Blanoa, Vencedora, Paquete de Maule, 
and the Berenguela. Only four of these partici- 
pated in the bombardment. 


Our correspondent, writing from Valparaiso, gives 
the following account of the assault: 


‘‘ The squadron having taken 2 position near the city, at 
9.10 they opened an effective fire on the bonded ware- 
houses, Custom-house, Intendencia, Post-office, Naval 
Academy, railroad buildings, barracks, and all other pub- 
lic property. The bombardment continued until meridian 
without cessation. At 11 the bonded warehouses and the 
southern portion of the city were enveloped in flames, the 
dense smoke from which arose and settled over the defense- 
less city like a pall. Although the fire was directed toward 
public property alone, the shot and shell in many cases in- 
jured private buildings to a very great extent. The fire 
in the southern portion of the city consumed many large 
wholesale warehouses and private residences. The flames 
spread rapidly, and for a time defied all the efforts of the 
Fire Department to check them, assisted by a large num- 
ber of sailors from both the American and English men-of- 
war in the harbor. The conflagration continued until late 
Sunday afternoon. The total amount of losses is esti- 
mated at not less than $30,000,000. The fire was not re- 
turned from the shore, but the Chilean flag flaunted de- 
fiantly on the brow of the hill overlooking the warehouses, 
and for a long time attracted the fire of the Villa de 
Madrid, a first-class 60-gun frigate; shot and shell fairly 
rained about the flag-staff, but still the tri-color and ‘lone 
star’ could be seen amidst the smoke and dust caused by 
the explosion of the shell. At about 11.30 a portion of a 
shell wounded the staff, causing it to lean over a little, 
but the halliards and stays supported it through the fire. 
The flag-ship Nwmancia (iron-clad frigate, 34 8-inch guns) 
did not participate in the bombardment, but kept under- 
way in front of the city, directing by signals the move- 
ments of the different vessels. The fire from the frigate 
Blanca and the corvette Vencedora was observed to have 
been particularly effective, doing great damage to the 
Custom-house and the Intendencia, which buildings, to- 
gether with those in the immediate vicinity, were riddled 
with shot and shell. It is estimated that at the least 3000 
projectiles were thrown into the doomed city. 

**Snch was the bombardment of Valparaiso, which was 
witnessed with absorbing interest by the American and 
English squadrons in the harbor, and by the wretched in- 
habitants of the city from the hills overlooking the town.” 


The report of the Committee appointed at a meet- 
ing of British subjects, held at Valparaiso March 28, 
includes among others the three following signifi- 
cant resolutions : 


“That Rear-Admiral Drnman's plea of want of suf- 
ficient force to oppove the Spaniards is humiliating to his 
countrymen and inexcusable, considering that the co-opera- 
tion of a powerful United States squadron was pressed 
upon him by its commanders, and that this m can 
not express in sufficiently strong terms its indignation 
that such an atrocity as the bombardment of a defense- 
less town witl a populxtion of 80,000 inhabitants should 
be permitted in the presence of a British squadron. 

** That it is a matter of regret that between the British 
Chargé d’Affaires and this community there has long ex- 
isted an ———— which has rendered him unfit to 
represent its interests, and that in the present emergenc 
the disadvantages accruing Shatetvegs’ tone ion ‘ae 
sensibly felt by his passive submission to the abuses of the 
Spanish squadron, while other neutrals have been placed 
in much more favorable positions through the exertions of 
their representatives. 

‘““That a deputation be appointed to wait upon the 
United states Minister, General Kitpatriox, and upon 
Commodore Roperrs, and expre=s to them, on behalf of 
this meet’ug, its high appreciation of their earnest en- 
deavors tu prevent, by co-operation with the British forces 
the bombardment of this city, deeply regretting that those 
endeavors had not been more successful.” 


BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 
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A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 
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MBE. FERGUSON APPEARS AT HIS WINDOW. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir is not long after the adjournment of the 
C. C. that Mr. Ferguson, seated in his room 
reading the well-worn little Bible which, while 
yet a youth, he brought over, a genuine frag- 
ment of Scotland, with him, preparatory to go- 
ing to bed, hears a noise as of the gathering of 
a crowd beneath his windows. 

It is the upper room of a large stone building 
which he had built, by far the most substantial 
edifice in Somerville, to rent as a store. And 
it had brought Mr. Ferguson in a good rent un- 
til Secession closed it up, as it had closed up al- 
most the whole legitimate business of the South. 
‘*The temporary inconvenience,” Colonel Ret 
Roberts remarks in his public and private speech- 
es, ‘‘ which precedes independence and unparal- 
leled prosperity ; and he who bewails it is,” adds 
the Colonel, coming down upon the stand with 
clenched fist, ‘‘ either a fool or a Union man and 
a traitor!” 

Very true, of course; yet it wil/ sadden one. 
To say nothing of the vast tracts devastated by 
actual war, the appearance of the country far 
from such scenes is mournful. Ficlds, as you 
ride along, with broken-down fences, and acres 
wholly given up to sunflowers and cockleburs, or 
making but faint fight against them. Nor did 
you ever before see white girls so young carrying 
water, or boys so very small driving oxen, or fe- 
males, not African, cutting wood and hoeing. 
The desolation looks worst in the little towns 
through which you pass, The homes are there 
still, but in painful need of glass and palings and 
paint. The shops are all still there, but almost 
all shut up—no sound from within of hammer, 
plane, or saw. Nor have the offices émigrated ; 
they are all there still, with their rusty signs 
of lawyer or doctor; but the lawyer, generally 
speaking, is colonel now, speculator, or quarter- 
master ; while the doctor is killing more rapidly 
than before in the ranks, or practicing wholesale 
surgery in the distant hospitals. And the stores 
remain, but mostly shut up, their enterprising 
proprietors gone into battle, or, most likely, into 
cotton. ‘The shut-up doors and windows of the 
towns may, like the closed mouths and eyes of 
those in a swoon, be only temporary; but it looks, 
all the circulation stopped, very much like death. 
Not that there is not in every village at least one 
shop, store, grocery, gathering-point of some 
sort left, whereat clusters together the whole 
male population on the arrival of the stage, to 
get the papers and to hear the much more di- 
versified and thrilling news brought by the pas- 
sengers. An hour is spent by the neighbors so 
assembled in anticipating what the stage will, 
and should, and ‘‘ has to” bring before it drives 
up; then two hours, after it has gone, in dis- 
cussing what it actually does supply them. Bless- 
ings on these, the mass, the more virtuous and 
industrious portion of the people, the country, in 
fact, yes, Heaven abundantly bless these, even 
though it be in ways they dream not of! - But 
upon the leaders—editors, military magnates, 
political preachers most of all—upon these rest 
the justice of Almighty God! 

But Mr. Ferguson. He listens a while to the 
noise growing louder beneath his windows, then 
kneels for his evening devotion, remaining per- 
haps longer upon his knees than usual. Rising 
at last, he listens and considers. All the doors 
and windows of the building, for fire-proof put- 
poses, are coated with sheet-iron and securely 
fastened. The truth is, Mr. Ferguson has lon.- 
calculated the possibility of an attack, and is 
not unprepared. He glances at his iron safe— 
yes, his scrap-book, to say nothing of other val- 
uables, js secured therein, and the Scotchman 
deliberately hides the key in a crevice to which 
he has called the eticaiicn of Mr, Arthur long 
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before. As the noise below increases into groans 
and yells he coolly produces from their hiding- 
places and lays upon the table, cleared of every 
thing for the purpose, two of Sharp’s rifles, a 
pair of revolvers, a claymore brought from Scot- 
land; the two Derringers he secures about his 
person, with the handles ready to his hand. 

“Twelve and twelve,” he says aloud of the 
provision on the table for his coming guests, 
‘are twenty-four; two in my pockets, twenty- 
six; claymore at least one to that—say thirty in 
all.” And so he snuffs the candle, takes his 
seat, and listens. Yes, it is the night of the C. C. 
—he remembers that. But then it may prove a 
false alarm. 

He listens. Yells, oaths, blows upon the door, 
cries for ladders and axes. Not the C.C. only; 
there is a Camp of Instruction some dozen miles 
from town, and stray soldiers therefrom drop in 
to take a hand—good practice for actual war. 

**Qh, nobody’s going to kill the man; only 
going to give him a good scare,” is the remark 
made to Dr. Warner, who, plucking himself out 
of the coils of his wife wound about him in night- 
gown and hysterics, has come down to see what 
is afoot, and that physician is tossed off from the 
crowd like a straw; and while he catches des- 
perately at the attention of this and that indi- 
vidual, meditating a stump speech in defense of 
his friend, the tumult increases until he is fairly 
drowned and washed away. 

‘“Now, then, what do you want?” hails the 
Scotchman, who has raised a sash, opened the 
leaf of a shutter, and looked out. 

The pressing necessities of the mob thus ap- 
pealed to are various. 

‘* A hundred dollars for the soldiers !”’ 

“In gold, old hoss, mind!" 

“ And holler hurrah for Jeff Davis!” 

** And down with old Lincoln!” 

** Promise you will leave in twelve hours.” 

** And never come back.” It is Joe Staples, 
this last; it will be several thousand clear gain 
to him if the Scotchman complies or is killed. 
And thereupon follows a perfect storm of sug- 
gestions from the many-headed. The Scotch- 
man waits patiently till he can be heard. 

**Men!” he begins, at last. 

‘*Stand firm, mon!” shouts a powerful voice 
from over the way; and it is followed almost 
instantly after by the awful blasphemies of Dr. 
Peel, in the centre of the crowd, upon the man 
who said it. 

“Men!” continues the besieged, ‘‘you are 
half of you deranged, the other half drunk. 
On that account I don’t want to kill you. Do 
what you please. Only put my life in danger, 
however, and I will kill some of you. Howl 
away!” 

And the Scotchman draws in his head, closes 
and fastens the shutter, lowers the sash. Not 
an instant too soon, for the missiles rattle upon 
it like hail. 
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Considering within himself, the Scotchman 
drags a large desk so as to fortify himself in a 
corner commanding windows and door, upon 
which he disposes in easy reach his weapons, 
having first carefully examined the caps of his 
fire-arms and unsheathed his claymore. 

“Yes, I maun not forget it,” he says, relaps- 
ing for a moment into a dialect the very burr 
of which has almost worn from his tongue; and 
taking the key from its crevice over the mantle, 
he unlocks the safe, takes out a written paper, 
dates and signs it, with a line under in explana- 
tion. @ 

**It’s not as regular as a mon can wish, but 
it’s the best a mon can do. Ah, yes!” And he 
lugs out his ponderous collection, writes a rapid 
bulletin of matters up to date of siege, pastes it 
from his mucilage apparatus and with the dex- 
terity of long practice in its place in the vol- 
ume, and replaces it and the paper in the safe, 
relocks it, puts the key in its place, and is com- 
fortable once more. 

‘* What fules men are about their Wills,” he 
says as he takes his place behind his abatis, 
‘and I as great as any,” he growls. 

Meanwhile the uproar without is enough to 
appall the stoutest heart. If yells and curses 
could have beaten down walls it would have been 
“all over” with Mr, Ferguson. What next? 

Towering on the horse-block in front of the 
store, Dr. Peel, with terrific profanity, announces 
to the C. C, present that, having splendidly ac- 
complished their project of frightening the old 
scamp, the next thing is to adjourn in quest of 
drinks. 

But Alonzo Wright, being already supplied 
on that point, most strenuously objects, his thirst 
is now for blood. ‘Our own boys far away to- 
night,” he shouts from the horse-block, ‘ fight- 
ing for us, pouring out their blood in rivers, 
And here in this house is an insolent old scoun- 
drel worse than the worst of Yankees. It is time 
to make example of these Union men, sneaking 
scoundrels, traitors, abolitionists,” and a deal 
more to the same effect. Furious curses, ardent 
appeals, passionate entreaties—there is splendid 
eloquence in the raving of the man, and the au- 
dience are in the mood to appreciate it. In fact 
Joe Staples is making a free thing of it at the 
bar of his hotel near by, is even pressing his 
liquors upon all who come in perpetual relays 
from the crowd and back again. The ex-tailor 
sees a chance of his making the happiest hit of 
his life; he even dispatches a negro with a dem- 
ijohn down to the crowd. 

** Axes, men, axes, and our cry to-night is 
Rappahannock!” And the speaker springs from 
his rostrum among an excited crowd of kindred 
spirits. Some little time is spent in obtaining 
axes, those near by having unaccountably been 
mislaid. Next, it is slow work trying to peel the 
iron sheeting off the stout doors, especially in the 








rush of the crowd, each thinking he can do it 
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better than the other, Dr, Peel as active among 
them #s Alonzo. W: 

Moen Mr, Ferguson within ponders his 
ecrraa.s. ** 
above? if they get those doors down they’ 
npow me in wee 
ae last moment coon ne take to your 

forgive me, I Lave been too wi 
poor demented bodies all along! ba 
business matters, mon. Not meet to be partaker 
of the inheritance of the saintsin— It is good,” 
he continues to murmur to himself,.**both to 
hope and”—arranging the weapons tPhis hand 
— ‘quietly to wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
Forgive my contempt for these fules, Lord, but 
Thou seest they are such fules.” 

The blows rain fast and heavy on the doors. 
Stop! They must have given —— axes, and 
are now using a ram of timber. The Scotchman 
has known of too many similar atrocities, has 
dozens of them in printed form and written in 
his Scrap-book, not. to know, specially since he 
has heard Alonzo Wright among the crowd, that 
his own death is about as much.a ay cer- 
tainty as any thing human can be. ‘The flaxen 
hair, the blue eyes, the bonny smile—it seems 
nearer, clearer to Mr. Ferguson than for many 
a long year now. Heaven! But unfortunately 
he can not think of heavén without a grim re- 
membrance of the Secession of angels therefrom, 
and the fate of said angelic Secessionists, too. 
Pity the one great gulf should swallow us all up 
so completely these days. 

But the bells? What can they be ringing the 
belis so for? That begins to be an inquiry among 
the excited mob, pausing a little to listen and ask. 

Fire! An illumination upon the sky, dark 
shadows beginning to fall from the houses that 
way across the street. Fire! fire! And falling 
upon the excitement before Mr. Ferguson’s doors, 
as when the sun shines on the hearth-stone, the 
greater glow extinguishes the less. Fire! fire! 
fire! And even Alonzo Wright, disabled some 
time ago by an accidental blow upon the shoul- 
der from the axe of Dr. Peel in the intense en- 
ergy of the Doctor, after cursing for a time the 
rapidly-diminishing crowd, is compelled to limp 
after it. In little more time than it has taken to 
record it the assault on Mr. Ferguson has begun 
and ended. 

‘* Dr. Ginnis’s! Dr. Ginnis’s!” is the cry into 
which that of fire has now subsided. 

‘‘Dr. Ginnis?” Then, as we too hurry on to 
the spot, one word about him; it can soon be 
said, before we’ve gone more than a square. 
Low of stature, stoat of frame, red of face, puffy 
of breath, loud of tongue, excitable of temper- 
aineut, “ Secession from the start,” of course. 
Fron che outset it’de-with pain that Dr, Ginnis 


tears himself from the knot ner tor 
visit a it. * He is fipin the sick cham 
ber before the topic is introduced. Assoon as 


possible the complaints and the p tion for. 
ihe patient-ere got through with as an altogether 
secondary matter, that the Doctor may get to 
European dependence:an saé South, the sover- 
eignty of cotton, the Scripturality of slayery, the 
religious apostasy and hastenii nfall of the 
North, the gntold, blessings i6n, is,to pour 
from its cornucopia upon our glorious Cenfeder- 
acy, and all the last great Confederate: 

too, roars over again. with all its capnogs 


thusiagtic, as even 
Secessfon has taken possessi 
his brat, : ‘ 
oes the reins every fibre and teridonW t Yo Pace. 
tor’s gibboug person. A big bubble, Dr. Tijgaa: 
“oscillating wonderfully when the wind blows as 
‘it often does, glittering in the supshige of goed. 
news. It@oes‘Mr. Ellis good to see ahd hear him. 
“Glory be te God!” he shouts, clapping, his 
hands together, snatching his hat from his heat- 
ed forehead, and waving it with enthusiasm. 
Then off like a shot, a large one, from the Post- 
office to spread the tidings whenever wonderful 
news arrives, as it does almost every mail. 
“Have you heard the news?” he cries to peo- 
ple on foot across the street, on horseback, in 
carriage, whom he sees as he goes, never waiting 
till he gan get nearenongh to see ¥ they 
be acquaimtances or not.” ‘‘ Glorious news! Yan- 
kees cnéto pieces again! fifty thousand killed!” 
Not apt to bead éarly as a general thing him- 
self, no taan before Dr. Ginnis when the stage is 
ta pet Bier day. _‘‘ Wake up, all of you!” 
he Fic at the doors of the houses as he re- 
turns home with the great intelligence. ‘‘ Wake 
up!” banging tremendously on the gates and 
doors. “Great news! Louisville chptured! Cin- 
cinnati burned! Washington City in our hands! 
hurrah! Wake up! Glory be to 1” “And 
the Doctor hurries on to stir making 
great billows in his wake, lite wake ! 
‘s'Twenty-seyen regiments bayoneted where 
they stood; cut down and cut ta pieces; the car- 
nage trem@ndous!"" A’d Dr. Ginnis has a peca~ 
liar way of drawing his eoat-sleeves up his 


“he mor ng exposed shirt-sleeves, § 


as he says if moying his mouth and rr 
hewas abo r pearl hme aetons 
to behold. Beitig am r of Brother Barker’s 
church, no man, not-even Sam Peters nor Broth- 
er Barker himself, more fervent in prayer than 
Dr. Ginnis—only hesbegins too violently, runs 
in fifteen minutes into hoarseness, and ends in 
wheeze. There is this slight inconsistency in 
Dr. Ginnis. At the very outset of Secession, in 
indignant denial of the possibility of war result- 
ing trom the same, he had loudly and frequently 
promised contemptuonsly to drink every drop of 
lood that might be shed, 
“Tf you will turn to Psalm by, 60h. Show, 
vill see that David said the same 
«, ‘Let death seize upon them, and let them 


» down quick into hell,’ remarks Brother 
Darker when informed that Dr. Ginnis had 
been distinctly heard to say ** Da him!” in 


reference to Butler in New Orleans, ‘You 






ad I not betwr fire on them from [1 


would be 

“feasoning in 

leading members 

in the army, ; . 
fact, it was of , and of 
many otliers *him,* “net “cantent with 
gu ing yellow-fever and death in every 
form, as well as that in battle, upon the infidel 
foe, he and others had for something that 
sounded marvelous} an eternal damnation 
of the same foe, one who retains to- 


day clear recollections 
the great delirium say, was this 
was it not? 

Turning # corner on our hurried way from 
Mr. Ferguson’s we find it its Dr. Ginnis’s house 
that is on fire. Upon the whole, the handsomest 
two-story residence in Somerville, handsomely 
furnished, the Doctor has not occupied it more 
than a year. And the Doctor is moved as never 
the most glorious news had ever moved him be- 
fore. Consequently the wheeze is upon him al- 
most from the first. He stands now near the 
fast-consuming remnant of his home, stunned, 
silent, in utter collapse. For there is this pecu- 
liarity about Dr. Ginnis, that he is as much af- 
fected by bad news as by good, the elation pro- 
duced by the last being fully equaled by the de- 
gree of depression produced by the first—accord- 
ing to the inexorable law of mechanics whereby 
action and reaction are equal. Hence it is that 
while we good Secessionists rather like falling in 
with Dr. Ginnis when good news is afloat—we 
couldn’t avoid doing that, as the Doctor then 
pervades every nook and corner of Somerville— 
we would rather not fall in with him when the 
news is bad. In this last case, to do the Doctor 
justice, we are not apt to, however, as he stays 
pretty closely at home then, if possible. 

But Dr. Ginnis is not needed at the fire at all. 
Dr. Peel has arrived on the spot among the first, 
and has been hard at work from the moment he 
arrived. Truth is, Dr. Peel, by sheer force of 
the man, has come to be the life and soul of 
Somerville long before this; no public dinner, 
no war-meeting to receive from or dismiss to the 
war any distinguished personage or personage 
going to become distinguished, no ball or tab- 
leaux, no public enterprise, of which Dr. Peel is 
not the grand carrier-on as well as the originator. 
We have come even to accept the essences, jew- 
elzy,..broadcloth, and boasting of the man in 
<a Te bie adonbted atriotism and 

berality of feeling ‘OF fouds. It 
Kee got to be generally believed that Dr. Peel 
and Anne Wright are engaged tobe Bat ay 


what passed during 
so or 


frail in form, fair, gentle, and doubly lovable in 












feel hing 
nod King of men, But even Dr. Peel can not 
work miracles, When morning breaks it is upon 
the chimneys only and a few charred timbers, 


oace living ‘home, from which life and flesh are 
gone. ll that is left is for Dr. Peel to start a 
subscription list, before he has washed his hands 
for breakfast, in Dr. Ginnis’s behalf, heading it 
with a handsome amount, and canvassing the 
entire community with it before night. | 
_ In his rae, Bo Dr, Ginnis-accepts the as- 
stance with tude, but adds to Dr. Peel: 
‘A thousand thanks, Dr. Peel, for all your no- 
ble aid; but if you could only help me to prove 
it was the work of an incendiary, even if we did 
not know whom, and couldn’t catch him—just to 
know that certainly would be a great satisfaction 
to me!” 

He does not say it, but to have it known that 
his house had been selected out of all others in 
Somerville as that of the most prominent patriot 
there for destruction, would have gone far to 
console the Doctor. 

“That was my full belief at first,” says Dr. 
Peel, with oaths, “until I happened upon that 
pipe I showed you lying.near the stable among 


the. stra) me less’ ‘woman. 
ferelebou® wealt cxomion ove ty and if I 
was to/know that.any negro of ming had lost me 
so.splendid a Lars saa” al And the friend de- 
scribesgwith awful profanity, the vengeance he 
would inflict. 

And Mr. Ferguson? It is fall compensation 
to him fopthe dugalts of the night that it has, at 
least, yielde one of the most interesting 
pages for his collection. With more than the 
neatness, precision, blue ink, red ink, and black, 
with which he keeps his own land and other ac: 
counts does he prepare the bulletin for posterity, 
date, events, results in full. 

‘The second day after the fire Dr. Peel rides 
out to see Alonzo Wright. No man conld make 
a handsomer apology for having accidentally 
lamed his friend’s shoulder, which is badly hurt. 

“T was to going on at first, you will 
remember, General Wright. I only wanted to 


frighten the old scamp. But I got excited by 
your eloquence; it would sweep away » stone. 





When I got hold of that axe J was ia such a 
desperate hurry, too, to get uf fellew—” 












Slochguard vitae saab ton 
jac with him once—you may 
of it—at the old gin. He will me witness 
I went in next day and logized. 
Anne here nobody ties the knot if she ever mar- 
ries but that man, if only he was not an Abo- 
litionist, or, Union man, which is the same 
thing. Trué as steel he is, for all he is so quiet, 
But let us talk about Burnside, any thing. I 
made a fool of myself that night Bomertill 
am ashamed of isend hae ; a half 
promise never to go to t any more.” 
This, with a good many strong expressions be- 
tween, from Mr..Wright sober, a person bearing 
no resemblance to Mr. Wright drunk. 

So Dr. Peel, taking another cup of the coffee 
—‘“the genuine article, Doctor; no rye, barley, 
okra, sweet- or other trash in it”—of 
Miss Anne’s making and another slice of Miss 
Anne’s sponge-cake—only ‘blondes like Anne 
can ever make real sponge-cake ; brunettes suc- 
ceed in pound, preserves, and the like, not in 
sponge—Dr, Peel, we say, changes the topic to. 
our bright prospects now of speedy success. At 
which point, Colonel Juggins having ridden over 
to trade certain oxen with Mr. Wright, Dr. Peel 
is left to be entertained by Miss Anne. 

Petite Anne! A canary-bird is small, we 
know, never so small as when in contrast with 
aneagle. Very quiet is Anne; low-spoken, too. 
Blushes also coming and going on causeless er- 
rands to and from heart and cheek. No one 

lays better on the piano—not concert music, you 
ow, but exactly the kind for a parlor. Anne 
sings, too, as a canary-bird ever should, and 
very sweetly ; not the operatic style either, yell, 
squall, inarticulate; you are not deafened by 
Anne, and can make out as distinctly every syl- 
lable she sings as if she spoke it. Dr. Peel stand- 
ing behind her, turning over the leaves of her 
music as she plays, joining in with his splendid 
voice, stooping to say this and the other nothing 
in his lowest modulations. 
~ “T had no idea it was so late!” she says, with 
an instant thrill at the impropriety of saying so 
with such simplicity, when, at last, Dr. Peel 
sees by his massy gold watch that it is time for 
him to go. Mr. Wright, done with Colonel Jug- 
gins by this time, urges his guest to stay to tea. 
Dr. Peel would do so with great pleasure, he 
could tide in to. by moonlight, only he has 


one tg “an provers J ih te, laa 
tad Aloo Wright has su gue in} Wh some a 


» good: ly, as"he shakes the Doc- 
tor’s hand on parfing. 


“ Wrong this time, General—not with a lady,” 
replies Dr. Peel, Anne’s little hand in his as he 
bids good-by. 






pana savage the Africa 
man’s came, 
save that here Jem is enveloped in an atmosphere 


of civilization, the chief ingredient gas of which 
‘for his breathing is—force. And Jem has lost 


upon a bed of ashes, the bones, as it were, of the | his ancestral Fetich, the Christianity he has in 


being too undefined for him at least 
to put in words if questioned... Not that there 
are not thoroughly pious negroes at the South; 
there are many thoysands of them—a larger 
proportion of them pious, perhaps, than of the 
sod $0'sapy hon Sent hos any aghetal villcey 

to say, em has an i n 

to caged the negro in Someeriile of all oth. 
ers whom he is sure to call upon to assist him 


therein is Orange, a preacher, a very Bro 

Barker for sing and praying p Brose « 
blacks, Beyond this there is not, of course, the 
least parallel between the two preachers, Only, 


ture views of 
violent coursés, by @ singular coincidence, it 
was the Rev. Orange's views, too, of Slavery 
from the Bible—read, doubtless, upside down-— 
which prompted -him to his most objectionable 
courses ; “his. evil courses being, however, all 
underground, ‘Ge “ey sly 4 Orengeuhes it is 
hard to, ttainly ; yet, if the fact was 
‘known, it is rather Orange who employs Jem in 
deeds of darkness than Jem who employs Orange. 
Just now both are in the hands of a greater 
than either. 

“*Splendidly done, Jem; you couldn’t have 
done it better,” says Dr. Peel to Jem standing 
before him. Great contrast between the broad- 
clothed; bejeweled, perfumed, highly-educated, 
perfectly.accomplished, and powerfully-influen- 
tial Dr. Péel and the savage beside him! Civili- 
fzation artd Barbarism embodied and in strongest 
}eontrast? Apparently. Only there is not an- 
other white man i. Some to whom Jem 
does not take off his hat when he speaks to him, 
but the relic of a head-covering remains un- 

»uched on Jem’s head now, though no‘man can 
express in word and manner greater respect, 
even affection, for a companion. 

‘* Ou’y Orange an’ me,” he says. . 

*T told you boysefore'l don’t think it-is safe 
the money should be in-your hands; you are sure 
to let it out,” begins Dr. Peel, taking a canvas 





bag, apparently quite heavy, from his bosom. 
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But what would have struck an eves-dropper in 





“Wues the criminal, Pierre Granger, escotted by 
Salon tare whee deestteiieaaeens 
which tod gguebietigen nah Garter wheres: 
w to 
ent at his trial. ’ ue «- 

Pierre Granger was not an ordinary culprit—not 
one of those poor wretches whom the court, as a 
matter of form, furnishes with an advocate, judges 
in the presence of a heedless auditory, and sends to 
oblivion in the convict prisons of the State. He 
had figured at Augtil in the columns of the news- 
papers; and while M. Lépervier had undertaken his 
defense, M. Louraugain, the attorney-general, was 
to conduct the prosecution. Now, at the time of 
which I write, these two men stood at the head of 
their profession. Whenever it was known that 
they were to be pitted against each other in any 
cause, crowds immediately flocked to enjoy their 
eloquent sentences, sonorous periods, and phrases 
as round and as polished as so many billiard-balls. 
It was a perfect riot of tropes and figures, a delicious 
confusion of periphrases and metaphors. Al! the 
figures of rhetoric defiled before the charmed audit- 
ory, and sported, jested, and struggled with each 
other, like Virgil’s playful shepherds. There was 
a luxury of epithets, passing even that of the Abbé 
Delille. Every individual substantive was as reg- 
ularly followed by its attendant adjective, as the 
great lady of the last century by her train-bearing 
page. In this pompous diction a man became a mor- 
tal, a horse a courser, the moon was styled pale 
Dian. My father and my mother were never called 
so, but invariably “the authors of my being ;” a 
dream was a vision, a glass a crystal vase, a knife 
a sword, a car a chariot, and a breeze became a 
whirlwind: all of which, no doubt, tended to pro- 
duce a style of exceeding sublimity and beauty. 

Pierre Granger was a glumsily-built fellow, five 
feet ten in height, thirtybight years old, with foxy 
hair, a high color, and small, cunning gray eyes. 
He was accused of having strangled his wife, cut 
pip. the body into pieces, and then, in order to con- 

ceal his @, Set fire to the house, wherein his 
three children perished. Such an accumulation of 
horrors had shed quite a romantic halo round their 
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much ‘fat y 
i ey interesting. pet- 
, with his lowerit 
cunning, was placed in the dock, the names 
jurors were drawn byTot, and the president de- 
manded of the counsel on either side whether the 
wished to exercise their right of challenge. 
declined offering any objection to twelve such/hon- 
orable names; but the attorney-general added, that 
he would require the drawing of a supplementary 
juror. It was done, and on the paper appeared 
the name of Major Vernor. At the sound a slight 
murmur was heard among the spectators, while 
MM. Louraugain and Lépervier exchanged a rapid 
glance, which seemed to say: ‘‘ Will not you chal- 
lenge him?” But neither of them did so; an officer 
conducted Major Vernor into his appointed place, 
and amidst prefiend silence the fndictment was read. 
Major Vernor lived in the town during the last 
two years. Every one gave him the military title, 
yet none could tell when, or where, or whom he had 
served. He seemed to have neither family nor 
friends; and when any of his acquaintances ven- 
tured to sound him on the su) always te- 
plied in a manner by a6 inean, to en- 
courage “Do J trouble:‘my head about 
“your affairs?” he would say, ‘Your shabby old 
town suits me well enough as a residence, but if 
you don’t think I have a right to live in it, I shall 
be most happy to convince, you of\the fact at day- 
break to-morrow with gun, or: ™ Ma- 
jor Vernor:was precisely the very man to tiis 
word ; the few persons who had entered bis lodgings 
reported that his bedroom resembled an armory, so 
fully was it furnished with all sorts of murderous 
weapons. Notwithstanding this he seemed a very 
respectable sort of man, regular in his habits, punc- 
tual in his payments, and fond of smoking excel- 
lent cigars, sent him, he used to say, by a friend in 
Havana. He was tall, very thin, bald, and always 
dressed in black; his mustaches curled to a point; 
and he invariably wore his hat cocked over his right 
ear. In the evenings he used to frequent the pub- 
lic reading-rooms of the town,-but he never played 
at any game, or conversed with the company, re- 
maining absorbed in his until the clock 
struck ten, when he lit his cigar, twisted his mus- 
taches, and with a stiff, silent bow took his depart- 
ure. It sometimes happened that one of the com- 
pany, bolder than the others, said, “‘ Good-night, 
major!” Then the major would stop, fix his gray 
eye on the speaker, and reply, “ Good-nigh', mon- 
sieur!” but in so rude and angry a tone that the 
words sounded more like a malediction than a polite 
Salutation. It was remarked that whoever thus 





ventured to address the major, was, during the re- 
mainder of the evening, the victim of some strange _ 
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WN-luck. He regularly lost at play, was sure to 
knock his elbow through a handsome lamp or vase, 
or in some way to get entangled in a misadventure. 
So firmly were the good townsfolk persuaded that 
the major possessed an evil eye that their common 
expression, when any one met with a misfortune, 
was: “‘ He must have said ‘ good-night’ to the ma- 
jor.” 

: This mysterious character dined every day at the 
ordinary of the Crown Hotel, and although habitu- 
ally silent, seemed usually contented with the fare. 
One day, however, after having eaten some bread 
soup, he cast his eye along the table, frowned, and 
calling the host, said: ‘‘ How comes it that the din- 
ner to-day is entirely meagre ?” 

“Monsieur no doubt forgets that this is Good 
Friday.” 

‘*Send me up two mutton-chops.” 

“Impossible, major —there is not an ounce of 
meat to be had at any butcher's in the town.” 

“Let me have some fowl.” 

** That is not to be had either.” 

“What a set of fools!” exclaimed the major, 
striking his clenched hand on the table with such 
force that the bottles reeled and rocked just as if all 
the wine in their bodies had got into their heads. 
Then he called the waiter, and said, ‘‘ Baptiste, go 
to my lodging, and bring me the inlaid carbine 
which hangs over my pillow.” 

The poor host trembled, and grew very pale 
when Baptiste returned with a double-barreled gun, 
beautifully inlaid with silver. The major coolly 
examined the locks, put on fresh caps, cocked both 
barrels, and walked out, followed at a respectful 
distance by the guests and inmates of the hotel. 
Not far off stood an old ivy-mantled church, whose 
angular projections were haunted by many ravens. 
Two large ones flew out of a turret just as the ma- 
jor came up and took aim for a double shot. Down 
tumbled both the unclean birds at his feet. 

** Sacré bleu!” said he, picking them up. 
regularly sold—they’re quite lean.” 

He returned to the hotel, and, according to his ex- 
press orders, one moiety of his ill-omened booty was 
dressed in a savory stew, and the other simply roast- 
ed. Of both dishes he partook so heartily that not 
a vestige of either remained, and he declared that 
he had never eaten more relishing food. From that 
day the major became an object of uneasiness to 
some, of terror to others, of curiosity toall. When- 
ever he appeared on the public promenade every 
one avoided him; at the theatre his box was gen- 
erally occupied by himself alone ; and each old wo- 
man that met him in the street invariably stopped 
to cross herself. Major Vernor was never known 
to enter a church, or accept an invitation ; at first 
he used to receive a. good many of these, and the 
perfumed biJJets served him to light his cigars. 

Such, thé, was the thirteenth juror drawn in 
the cause of Pierre Granger, and it may easily be 
understood why the audience were moved at hear- 
ing the name of Major Vernor. The paper of ac- 
cusation, notwithstanding drawn up by theattorn- 
ey-general with a force and particularity of hecrip- 
tion which horrified the ladies present, was read 
amidst profound silence broken only by the snoring 
of the prisoner, who had coolly settled himself to 
sleep. The gens d’armes tried to rouse him from his 
slumber, but they mefély succeeded in making tin 
now and then half open his dull, brutish eyes. When 
the clerk had ceased to read, Pierre Granger was 
with difficulty thoroughly awakened, and the pres- 
ident proceeded to question him. The interroga- 
tory fully revealed, in all its horror, the thoroughly 
stupid fiendishness of the wretch. He had killed 
his wife, he said, because they couldn’t agree; he 
had set his house on fire because it was a cold night, 
and he wanted to make a good blaze to warm him- 
self; as to his children, they were dirty, squalling 
little things—no loss to him or to any one else. It 
would be tedious to pursue all the details of this dis- 
gustingtrial. M.Louraugain and M. Lépervier both 
made marvelously eloquent speeches, but the latter 
deserved peculiar credit, having so very bad a cause 
to sustain. Although he well knew that his client 
was as thorough a scoundrel as ever breathed, and 
that his condemnation would be a blessing to so- 
ciety, yet he pleaded his cause with all a lawyer’s 
conscientiousness. When he got to the peroration 
he managed to squeeze from his eyes a few rare 
tears, the lagt and most precious, I imagine, which 
he carefully reserved for an especially solemn occa- 
sion—just as some families preserve a few bottles 
of fine old wine to be drunk at the marriage of a 
daughter or the coming of age ofason. At length 
the case closed, and the president was going to sum 
up; but asthe heat in court was excessive, and ev- 
ery one present stood in need of refreshment, leave 
was given for the jury to retire for half an hour, 
and the hall was cleared for the same space of time, 
in order that it might undergo a thorough ventila- 
tion. During this interval, while twelve of the ju- 
rors were cooling themselves with ices and sherbet, 
the thirteenth lighted a cigar, and, reclining in an 
arm-chair, smoked away with the gravity of a Turk. 

“* What a capital cigar!” sighed one of the jurors, 
as he watched, with an envious eye, the odoriferous 
little clouds escaping from the smoker’s lips. 

** Would you like to try one?” asked the major, 
politely offering his cigar-case. 

“Tf it would not trespass too much on your kind- 
ness.” 

‘““By no means. You are heartily welcome.” 
The juror took a cigar, and lighted it at that of his 
obliging neighbor. ‘* Well, how do you like it ?” 
asked the majar. 

** Delicious! It has an uncommonly pleasant 
aroma. From whence are you supplied ?” 

“From the Havana.” Several jurors now ap- 
proached, casting longing eyes at Major Vernor's ci- 
gar-case. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said he, “I am really grieved that 
I have not a single cigar left to offer you, having 

just giv.i the last to our worthy friend. To-mor- 
row, however, I hope to have a fresh supply, and 
shall then ask you to do me the honor of accepting 
some.” 

At that moment an official came in to announce 
that the court had resumed its sitting: the jury 
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hastened to their box, and the president began his 
charge. Scarcely had he commenced, however, 
when the juror who had smoked the cigar rose, and 
in a trembling voice begged permission to retire, as 
he felt very ill. Indeed, while in the act of speak- 
ing, he fell backward, and lay senseless on the 
floor. The president, of course, directed that he 
should be carefully conveyed to his home, and de- 
sired Major Vernor to take his place. Six strokes 
sounded from the old clock of the town-hall as the 
jury retired to deliberate on their verdict in the 
case of Pierre Granger. Eleven gentlemen ex- 
claimed with one voice that the wretched assassin’s 
guilt was perfectly clear, and that they could not 
hesitate for a moment as to their decision. Major 
Vernor, however, stood up, placed his back against 
the door, and regarding his colleagues with a pe- 
culiarly sinister expression, said, slowly— 

‘*T shall acquit Pierre Granger, and yau shall 
all do the same !” 

‘* Sir,” replied the foreman, in a severe tone, 
“you are answerable to your conscience for your 
own actions, but I do not see what right you have 
to offer us a gratuitous insult.” 

‘Am I then so unfortunate as to offend you?” 
asked the major, meekly. 

‘Certainly, in supposing us capable of breaking 
the solemn oath which we have taken to do impar- 
tial justice, I am a man of honor—” 

“Bah!” interrupted the major; “are you quite 
sure of that?” 

A general murmur of indignation arose. 

“Do you know, Sir, that such a question is a 
fresh insult ?” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Major Vernor. 
‘What I said was drawn forth by a feeling of the 
solemn responsibility which rests with us. Before 
I can resolve to make a dead body of a living, mov- 
ing being, I must feel satisfied that both you and I 
are less guilty than Pierre Granger, which, after all, 
is not so certain.” 

An ominous silence ensued. The major’s words 
seemed to strike home to every breast, and at length 
one of the jurors said, ‘‘ You seem, Sir, to regard 
the question from a philosophical point of view.” 

‘Just so, Monsieur Cerneau.” 

‘** You know me, then ?” said the juror, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

‘Not very intimately, my dear Sir, but just suf- 
ficiently to appreciate your fondness for discount- 
ing bills at what your enemies might call usurious 
interest. I think it was about four years ago that 
an honest poor man, the father of a large family, 
blew out his brains, in despair, at being refused by 
you a short renewal, which he had implored on his 
knees.” 

Without replying M. Cerneau retired to the far- 
thest corner of the room and wiped off the large 
drops of sweat which started from his brow. 

‘What does this mean?” inquired another juror, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Have we come hither to act a scene 
from the ‘ Memoirs of the Devil ?’” 

“T don’t know that work,” replied the major; 
“but may I advise you, Monsieur de Bardine, to 
calm your nerves?” 

“Sir, you are impertinent, and I shall certainly 
do myself the pleasure to chastise you.” 

* As how?” 

“With my sword. I shall do you the honor to 
meet you iw. : 

‘* An honor which, being a man of sense, I must 
beg to decline. You don’t kill your adversaries, 
Monsieur de Bardine; you marder them. Have 
you forgotten your duel with Monsieur de Lillar, 
which took place, I am told, without witnesses ? 


- While he was off his guard you treacherously struck 


him through the heart. The prospect of a similar 
catastrophe is certainly by no means enticing.” 
With an instinctive movement M. de Bardine’s 
neighbors drew off. 
“T admire such virtuous indignation,” sneered 
the major. ‘‘It especially becemes you, Monsieur 
Darien—” 


** What infamy are you going to cast in my teeth ?” 
ssed. . 


exclaimefl the gentleman 

“Oh, very little—a mere trifle—simply, that 
while Monsieur de Bardine kills Ais friends you 
only dishonor yours. Monsieur Simon, whose house, 
table, and purse are yours, has a pretty wife—” 

“ Major,” cried another juror, ‘‘ you're a villain!” 

‘Pardon me, my dear Monsieur Calfat, let us 
call things by their proper names. The only vil- 
lain among us, I believe, is the man who himself 
set fire to his house six months after having in- 
sured it at treble its value in four offices, whose di- 
rectors were foolish enough to pay the money with- 
out making sufficient inquiry.” 

A stifled groan escaped from M. Calfat’s lips as 
he covered his face with his hands. 

‘¢Who are you that you thus dare to constitute 
yourself our judge ?” asked another, looking fiercely 
at Vernor. 

‘¢Who am I, Monsieur Peron? Simply one who 
can appreciate your very rare dexterity in holding 
court-cards in your hand, and making the dice turn 
up as you please.” 

M. Peron gave an involuntary stgrt, and thence- 
forward held his peace. The scene, aided by the 
darkness of approaching night, had now assumed a 
terrific aspect. The voice of the major rang in the 
ears of eleven pale, trembling men, with a cold me- 
tallic distinctness, as if each word inflicted a blow. 

At length Vernor burst into a strange, sharp, 
hissing laugh. ‘‘ Well, my honorable colleagues,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘does this poor Pierre Granger still 
appear to you unworthy of the slightest pity? I 
grant you he has committed a fault, and a fault 
which you would not have committed in his place. 
He has not had your cleverness in masking his tur- 
pitade with a show of virtue—that was his real 
crime. Now if, affér having killed his wife, he 
had paid handsomely for masses to be said for her 
repose—if he had purchased a burial-ground, and 
caused to be raised to her memory a beautiful square 
white marble monument, with a flowery epitaph on 
it in gold letters—why, then we should all have 
shed tears of sympathy, and eulogized Pierre Gran- 
ger as the model of a tender husband. Don’t you 
agree with me, Monsieur Norbec?” : 


M. Norbec started as if he had received an elec- 
tric shock. ‘It is false!” he murmured. “I did 
- poison Eliza; she died of pulmonary consump- 

ion. ” 

“ True,” said the major; “you remind me of a 
circumstance which I had nearly forgotten. Ma- 
dame Norbec, who a large fortune in her 
own right, died without issue five months after she 
had made you her sole legatee.” 

Then the major was silent. They were now it 
total darkness. Suddenly came the sharp click of 
a pistol, and the obscurity was for a moment bright- 
ened by a flash, but there was no report—the weap- 
on had missed fire, The major burst into a lon g and 
loud fitoflaughter. ‘‘Charming! delightful | Ah, 
my dear Sir,” he exclaimed, addressing the foreman, 
“* you were the only honest man of the party; and 
see how, to oblige me, you have made an attempt 
on my person which places you on an honorable 
level with Pierre Granger!” Then, having rung 
the bell, he called for candles, and when they were 
brought, he said, ‘‘ Come, gentlemen, I suppose you 
don't want to sleep here; let us make haste and fin- 
ish our business.” 

Ten minutes afterward the foreman handed in the 
issue paper—a verdict of Not Guilty—and Pierre 
Granger was discharged amidst the hisses and exe- 
crations of the crowd, who indeed were prevented 
only by a strong military force from assaulting both 
judge andjury. Major Vernor coolly walked up to 
the dock, and passing his arm under that of Pierre 
Granger, went out with him through a side-door. 

From that hour neither the one nor the other was 
ever seen again in the country. That night there 
was a terrific thunder-storm; the ripe harvest was 
beaten down by hailstones as large as pigeons’ eggs, 
and a flash of lightning striking the steeple of the 
old ivy-covered church tore down its gilded cross, 


. 

This strange story was related te me one day last 
year by a convict in the infirmary of the prison at 
Toulon. I have given it verbatim from his lips; 
and as I was leaving the building the sergeant who 
accompanied me said, ‘So, Sir, you have been list- 
ening to the wonderful rhodomontades of Number 
19,788 ?” 

‘*What do you mean? This history—” 

** Is false from beginning toend. Number 19,788 
is an atrocious criminal, who was sent to the galleys 
for life, and who during the last few months has 
given evident proofs of mental aberration. His 
monomania consists chiefly in telling stories to prove 
that all judges and jurors are rogues and villains. 
He was himself found guilty, by a most respectable 
and upright jury, of having robbed and tried to mur- 
der Major Vernor. He is now about to be placed 
4 a lunatic asylum, so that you will probably be the 

ast visitor who will hear his curious inventions.” 

** And whois Major Vernor?” 

‘*A brave old half-pay officer, who has lived at 
Toulon beloved and respected during the last twelve 
years. You will probably see him to-day, smoking 
his Havana cigar, after the table-d’héte dinner at 
the Crown Hotel.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ Psnaw!"’ exclaimed Mr. Browne, contemptuously, as 
he flurried éver the leaves of a fashionable,magazine, ‘I 
can’t find a decent story here. Now, what are all these?” 

Mee Rrowne como end ont down on the arm of the easy- 


chair in which her liege lord was "Pies 9 
Why, those are crochet patterns!” 
“And that,” with his finger a singular- 


shaped figure, ‘‘is that a crochet pattern?” 

“No, you dear, innocent man," returned Mrs. Pee wury 
‘that is a pin-cushion—and chere,” turning over a leaf, 
‘¢is another pattern, such a beauty: to be made in dark 
blue velvet and pearls! I am going to get materials to- 
morrow and commence one for the toilet-table in our spare- 
room.” ‘ 

* Ah!” responded the gentleman, reflectively. “Do you 
happen to remember, my dear, how many pin-cughions 
you have made for the spare-room we were married ?” 

“+ Well, you know that pretty white satin one baby 
spoiled, playing with it—" 

“ Curious plaything,” murmured Mr. B. 

“And somebody spilled some hair oil on the pink silk 
one; and I began a cushion out of black velvet, but I 
néver finished it; and then that beautiful crimeon— 
Where are you going, Mr. Browne?” , 

“Only to my writing-deek,” replied that gentleman, 
who was already half across the room. 

“ Dear me, how abrupt!" ejaculated the lady, taking up 
for continued examination the magazine which her hus- 
band had tossed upon the table. Pretty soon, however, 
tired of the silence, she stole softly along to the writing- 
desk, and peeping over Mr. Browne's shoulder, said, 
“* May I see what you are writing?" 

**Oh yes, my dear! it is especially for you. Or stay, I 
will read it to you.” And placing her on a very comfort- 
able seat, he’ commenced as follows: 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PIN-CUSHION, 


Although for centuries the hion has been a deni- 
habi' has thriven and been most 


Even the place to be toit in the order of animated 
nature has been . *, 

Linneens classed it with the ne, and 
kindred animals; with which it one noticeable af- 
finity—that of shedding loose spines roach of 
man ; but to which in other respects it is very r. 

Buffon, observing that it frequented human habitations, 
and chose chambers and dormitories for its abode, was led 


pin 
with justice, that do not all ite good points at the 
oe dkaae Individuals of the s “ier widely in 
proce igs og he 
2 
aero’ and coveted Oa a firm, tough skin, in which 
are set, more or less thickly, a great number of spines, 
which anrve, probably, 0 its media of commu- 
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smallet Yarletign will burrow confidingly in a gentleman's 
pocket. It is less timid than the rat or m seldom 
moving from a stranger even, unless actuall¥ touched. 





It thrives best iu the temperate regions, and prefers cities 


. 





and large towns. It has been found in the t les, bu 

neither Parry nor Kane make any mention of ovine = 
it in the frozen North. It is most prolific, and attains the 
greatest size in hotels, barbers’ shops, fancy fairs, and 
similar places. Though sociable toward man, it is not 
— It is rare to find two of these little creatures 


ther. 
The pin-cushion frequently enjoys long life. 

plicity of its internal slresture sore ene} Rea 
the ailments to which the nobler animals are subject. 11 
is most liable to perish through severe abrasions or divi- 
sions of the external skin, to which it is exceedin ly ex. 
posed. When these occur immediate aid should be ox. 
tended, as nature appears to possess no restorative power, 
By means of pi r appliances the wouuded pin-cnehion 
may be recovered; and care being taken, it will usually 
pass a long, contented life, perishing at last through sim. 
ple old age alone, 


“Dear me! Mr. Browne," exclaimed the lady as that 
gentleman came to a pause, “what an amount of non 
sense you can write about nothing!" 

“Nothing! Why, I am eure I thought I had been writ- 
ing about the pin-cushion. But if you insist upon calling 
it nothing I have no objection, Only Iam hungry—I am 
sure that was the tea-bell that rung before I hud read my 
second point in the pin-cushion."* 

And they went down to tea. 

If Mr. Browne's brain had been less prolific we should 
have had room to give our lady-readers some descriptions 
of ** new styles” for “ pin-cushions.” As it is we ean only 
say that they can scarcely fail of finding a paragraph head. 
ed ** New shape for a pin-cushion" if they open apy popu- 
lar periodical (for ladies). 


It is certainly to be hoped that the following statement, 
made by an exchange, is a mistake: 

‘* Within a month after the dpening of the New York 
Inebriate Asylum over fifteen hundred applications »--re 
made by wealthy parents for the admission of their daugh- 
ters, who had contracted habits of intemperance from the 
use of wines and liquors at fashionable partic»."" 


May-day in New York develops’character. Selfishness 
and meanness are brought to light as well as gener sity 
and nobleness. Some people have a way of taking a petty 
revenge on the house they are leaving; or else it is mere- 
y - chronic meanness, by carrying away with them pieces 
of it. : 

On the second day of Maya gentleman of this city went 
to call on a friend who had been boarding in Twenty-third 
Street. On reaching the house he was puzzled by not be- 
ing able to find the bell-handle. Concluding he was mis- 
taken in the house, he looked for the door-plate—it was 
gone. That was not strange; but on searching for the 
number of the house that also had been removed. A fur- 
ther investigation for some means of ingress showed that 
the door-knob was minus. A slight push opened the door, 
revealing that the lock, and all pertaining to it, was want- 
ing. Convinced by the surroundings of the identity of the 
house the gentleman stepped into the vestibule; and see- 
ing through the curtainless glass of the inner door a mall 
boy, he resorted to the successful expedient of tapping on 
the glass. It was a somewhat doubtful relief to learn that 
his friend was not an occupant of this lockless, latchless 
house, since the probability eeemed strong that the rapa- 
cious, out-going tenant had carried off his boarder per 
Saree, 

How many full-grown Americans know how to eat prop- 
erly? The lawyer who stuck up on his office-door, ** Gone 
to dinner ; back in ten minutes," might as well have add- 
ed, “I am killing myself by bolting my food, and then 
trying to digest it over my papers; at forty-five I shall 
probably be either a broken-down invalid or a lunatie, 
but, in the mean time, I am very much at your service.” 
There is also a ghastly humor about the other story of the 
host in a New England city who asked his guest, at « mid- 
day dinner, if hé- would mind eating his pie in the street 
as they walked along. 


” The over-strict regarders of etiquette often suffer severe. 
ly in consequence nowadays. But even the most punctili- 
ous of our time would scarcely make such a sacrifice of good 
taste as that recorded in the incident we give below: 

In England, during the French Revolution, the Duke 
of Bedford invited the emigrant Duc de Grammont to a 

Giluuer, one of those magnificent entertainments 
which English noblemen pride theniselves on giving to 
i i wm au Chote 
crowned heads, and theif good feeling prompte sees. Dr. 
duced, which for age and flavor was supposed to be match- 
less. It was _ gold in a crystal flagon, a ray of the 
sun deseending inte a goblet; it was nectar which was wor- 
thy of Jove, and in which Bacchus would have reveled 
The noble head of the house of Russell himself helped hie 
guest to a glass of thie choice wine, and De Grammont on 
tasting it declared it to be excellent. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, anxious to judge of its quality, poured out a glass, 
which no sooner eet his lips than with a horrible 
contortion he exclaimed: “ Why, what on earth is this?’ 
The butler approached, took the bottle and applied it to 
his nostrils, and to the dismay of his master pronounced it 
to be castor-oil! The Duc de Grammont had swallowed 
this horrid draught without wincing. 

As to fashions: Bonnets, it is said, are not worn at all! 
A handful of lilies or violets, festooned with a ribbon, and 
placed coquettishly on the top of the head, being mostly 
concealed by the hair, is used as a substitute. So bonnets 
amount to nothing! 

Some other things are worn, however—dresses, for ex- 
ample—and very handsome ones too, 

The popular material for the present season is called 
crépon, and is one of the prettiest fabrics ever manufac- 
tured. It is a sort of strong China crépe, with all the 
lustre and brilliancy of silk upon it; and, added to this, it 


has an admirable quality—it is soft tothe touch. Pearl- 
gray crépon dresses, trimmed with pale-blue silk, are very 
popular, The silk ie cut on the cross and made into bands, 


and these bands are worked over with crystal beads, This 
trimming is varied either with guipure, lined with colored 
ribbon or with narrow fringe, arranged in rows to simulate 
turrets. Pink and blue crépon dresses are particularly 
pretty for evening wear. 
White and scarlet will be the Parisian summer mixture, 
and therefore likely to be also adopted here, Many white 
foulard bodices are trimmed with these colors. A very 
pretty one has, first, scarlet ribbon frill and black lace 
round the throat, and snother turned down as a collar 
round the neck, Scarlet buttons covered with Cluny lace 
are arranged down the front, and the cuffs match the neck. 
Garibaldis in white muslin are trimmed with a new ma- 


terial in cotton that washes with them, and looks at sight 
like black ribbon and Cluny lace. Some of these bodices 
in fine muslin, lace, and embroidery, are cut open square 
atthe throat. Others cross like a fichu, and are composed 


of narrow tucks and lace. 
Colored hand embroidery on shawls is a new feature in 
the fashions introduced for the coming spring and sunimer. 
The materials upon which the work is executed are China 
crépe, French crépe, fine cashmere, etc., and upon black 
or white grounds. Flowers and leaves are introduced in 
the natural colors, sometimes in garlands carried round 
the shawl as a border, and sometimes in sprigs. Lace 
rns in black and white, and executed with a Russian 
stitch, are also used, sometimes alone, and at others mixed 
with the colored flowers. Rich soft silk fringes, knotted, 
are generally added to these shawls, but sometimes the 
sealer is of lace, black or white, or a mixture of both. 
Black and white grenadine shawis, embroidered in scar 
let, rve notice as novel. Plain shawls also, in thes« 


thin Mnaterials and fringed, and also plain ecarf shawls in 
Hama, in all colors, deliente light-bluee ar 1 rich rose 
shades, will be worn. 
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THOMPSON'S UMBRELLA. 
you would practice Chopin's 
> likes music.” 
Oh, how sick [was of hearing about Mr. Thomp- 
My poor aunt—she meant it very kindly,@t 
knew how she made me hate 
entlemen whom she so wished me to 
I was an orphan, and had forty pounds a 
1 my aunt's annuity died with her; so I 
oa i yi nxiety to see nie 
@ natural, but to me it was dread- 
thaps because I was a proud 
sause ] was a foolish one, 


ra, I wish 





married was both 
a 
we 3 
ns, too, bec 
{ a man, young or middle-aged—for 

lded were excluded—coming to 
count, made bim detestable in 
i not wonder if that were not the 
none. I was said to be pret- 
» that now, alas! it is so long ago— 

ih no greater advantages than 
t a premium in the marriage mark- 
ined Augusta Raymond, uncared 
I did not care, not I. I only 
lamented that aunt would worry both these unfor- 
tunate gentlemen and me with vain efforts to make 
them « Imire me, and make me like them. She was 
mv best friend, however, and I loved her dearly. 
So I now sat down te the piano and played Cho- 
pin's march, and practiced for the benefit of the de- 
voted Mr. Thompson, who was to come this even- 
ing, and avho little knew, poor fellow! he had heen 
invited to spend a week with us for the express 








ad une t for 





purpose of falling in love with his second cousin's 

». Thad not seen him since I was a child. 
fle was Sung man then, tall, dark, and grave, 
f l th id to prosperity. He wasa 
rich mat it least rich for such a poor girl as 
I was, but he was Mr. Thompson, and I hated him ; 
besidk must be ol 1g ite old. 

{ thought of all these things while I was play- 
ing, and ‘tl forgot them, fer the divine music 
bore me awav, and musie was a passion to me then. 

We lived in the country, and a small but beauti- 

i] jen inclused my aunt’s cottage. It was a 
ith broad rooms, a little dark, perhaps, 

yet lv pleasant. At least they seemed so 
to me. I dearly liked the room in which I now 


sat plaving. It was our best room, but it was 
also our sitting-room, A central table was strewn 
with. books. some of which Were dear old friends, 
and others were pleasant and new acquaintances, 
tands, work-baskets, and delightful chairs, 
ad er dream in, added to the at- 


chairs made to re 

tractions of this apartment. I enjoyed it even as I 

played; but then, to be sure, the windows were all 
every one gave me a glimpse of the green 

garden with a patch of blue sky above its nodding 

trees, and the sweet scent of the mignonnette came 


h every breath of air. Where are you now, 
pleasant room and green garden? The ruthless 
hand of man has laid you waste, and my eyes can 
[s there no home for lost places, 


\ uno more. 
no dream-land like the Indian’s hunting-ground, 
where the things that have onee been may en- 
joy a shadowy existence? Are you really forev- 
er gone ani lost, save when vou come back every 
time a woman, whose hair is turning gray, hears 


that grand mournfal music to which your pleasant 
homeliness would seem so little akin ? 

‘*My dear! Mr. Thompson!” said my aunt’s 
I closed the instrumeyt. I turned round 





Voice, as 
and saw him—tall, dark, grave, very little alter- 
ed, and not at all old. We had expected him for 
dinner, and he had come for luncheon: I forget how 
t ike a As he opened the garden gate 
be inet my aunt They heard me playing, and 
st< y one of the windows to listen. When I 
hh 





e nl ti 
entered the room, and it was then that, 


as 1 said, I saw him. 
I did not know it at the time, but I knew it 
later; 1 liked him from that very moment. I 


ain not sure that every girl would have liked Mr. 
Thompson. He was decidedly good-looking, and 
he was both shrewd and pleasant; but he had a 
quaint and abrupt manner, which was apt to startle 
stran I liked it well, however. I liked that 
ricity which never took him too far, and that 
: want of polish which gave flavor to every 
t r he sai 


1 or did. I liked all, excepting his 
i ella. That I detested. Ie was large, solid, 
+, and dreadfully obtrusive. He had it in 


uid on that bright, warm day, and long as 
uaintanee lasted, I never saw Mr. Thomp- 






\ 
n it it. Later, when our intimacy had 
regressed, I taxed him with this. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, good-humoredly, “I confess it is my hobby. 
My earliest ambition as a boy was to possess an 
umbrella, and my greatest happiness as a man is 
to go about with one.” 

Ofcourse we did not speak about his umbrellaon this 
the first morning we spent together. Mr. Thomp- 
son praised my music, and, looking me full in the 
face, told me I plaved divinely. He said it with- 
nit preamble, and I saw he itieant it. My aunt was 

hted, and I felt pleased; but somehow or oth- 
er I also felt that Mr. Thompson treated me like a 
little girl; and so he did—not merely then, but ever 
ard. Tiresome man! I had thought him 
lt before T saw him, and I could not make him 
! Id now that he saw me. 
lhompson did not stay a week with us, but 
Oh, that happy month, with long golden 
{ delicious evenings, and music and sweet 
hail Lever forget it? If the wakening 
let me remember that the dream was 
t. 
rl on was to leave us next morning, 
were in the garden together. I knew by 
e how I felt toward him, and, kind though 
I doubted if he cared much for me. And 
he said, ** Augusta, I have something to say 
vh t hegan to beat. He used to call 
\ W en, having known me as a 
ver | it so kindly as this 
ae cy 1 I sapy “9 : 111) them n have to go 
ls lich came to me then. 
Mr. Thompson i met my cousin Jessie at Mra 











Gray's, proposed to her, and been accepted. From 
the moment he mentioned Jessie's name I knew my 
fate. Without seeking it, [.suppose, she had ever 
stood between me and every good. She had taken 
the friendship of my best friend, the liking of my 
nearest relative—I was'not really my aunt’s niece, 
only her Iate iivsband’s—and now she had fore- 
stalled me in the love of the only man I had ever 
cared for. Surely she was not to blame in that, but 
oh, how hard, how very hard, it seemed to me! 
The nightingale sang in the trees above us, pure 
brilliant stars burned in the sky, the garden was 
full of fragrance, and Mr. Thompson went on pour- 
ing Jessie’s praises in my ear. She was 50 hand- 
some, so bright, so genial, and so delightfully inno- 
cent! And what do you suppose he told me all this 
for? Why, because he wanted me to go and live 
with them, My aunt's health had been failing of 
late, and he was aware that I knew the worst might 
soon come, so he wanted me to be sure of a home. 
I burst into tears. 

“ My dear, good child,” he cried, warmly, ‘‘if I 
were not going away, I would not have grieved you 
so. You have, I know, a true, warm heart. Your 
dear aunt may live for years; only, if she should 
not, Jessie and I—” 

“Pray don’t!” I interrupted. I could not bear 
it. The more he praised me, the kinder he was, 
the more I wept and felt miserable. At length, at 
my request, he left me. I grew calmer after a 
while, and went in. 

‘*Do play Chopin’s march for us, my dear,” said 
my aunt. Poor dear aunt! she wanted me to fas- 
cinate him to the last. She little knew that Jessie, 
whom she disliked go, had been beforehand with me 
there. ° 

I played it again. It was the knell of all my 
hopes. A gray twilight filled the room, and they 
could not see the tears which flowed down my 
cheeks. I played well, they said; and I believe I 
did. Something from myself was in the nyusic that 
evening, and that something was very sorrowful. 
Mr. Thompson came and sat by me when I had 
done. The servant brought in the lights and a let- 
ter for my aunt. While she was reading it, he said, 
softly : 

“You will think over it.” 

“Pray don’t,” I entreated. 

‘But you do not know how much I like you,” he 
insisted; ‘‘and then you will do my little heedless 
Jessie good—poor childish darling! Besides, I have 
set my heart on something.” 

This crowned all. I guessed his meaning; he 
had a younger brother for whom he meant me. He 
had all but said so this evening in the garden, ‘It 
would do John, who was rather light, all the good 
in the world.” I could not bear it. I rose and 
went up to aunt. 

“What news, aunty?” I asked. 

“* News, indeed!” she replied, amazed. ‘* There’s 
Jessie going to marry my cousin, Mr. Norris, old 
enough to be her father. I wonder what he will do 
with the little flirt ?” 

There was a pause. 

Mr. Thompson came forward. 
look at him. 

“ What Jessie is that?” he asked. 
Miss Raymond's cousin ?” ' 

“‘Yes; the same. Do you know her?” 

‘*T have seen her at Mrs. Gray's.” 

He spoke very calmly. I suppose he did not be- 
lieve it. I pitied him; from my heart I pitied him. 

#* Perhaps it is not true, aunt?” I said. 

“Not true! why she writes it to me herself— 
there's her letter.” 

I looked at him now. He was pale as death, but 
very firm, Neither troubled look nor quivering lip 
gave token of the cruel storm within. Something 
now called my aunt out of the room. 

* Augusta, may I look at it?” he asked, glancing 
toward the letter, which my aunt had handed to me. 

I could not refuse him. I gave him the letter. 
He read it through with the same composure, then 
looking for his umbrella, which he would always 
keep in a corner of the sitting-room, he said, very 
calmly : 

‘*T think I shall go and take a walk.” 

And he went out, and we saw him no more till 
the next morning, when he left us. 

My aunt was disappointed to find that Mr. Thomp- 
son had not proposed to me after all, and I was 
hurt to the heart’s core by the coldness of his adieu. 
My value had gone down with my cousin’s faith- 
lessness; mine had been at the best but a reflected 
light. I was liked because Jessie was loved. 

She became Mrs. Norris soon after this. She 
was married from my aunt's house out of regard to 
Mr. Norris, who was related to her, and who dis- 
liked Mrs. Gray. ‘‘That busy-body,” he called 
her, and I am afraid she was a busy-body. Jessie 
was very bright, and seemed very happy. She 
teased me unmercifully about Mr: Thompson. She 
was sure, she said, he had made love to me, and 
she looked at me with cruel significance as she 
spoke. But I betrayed neither his secret nor mine ; 
and though she vexed me when she quizzed him to 
Mr. Norris, especially about his umbrella, I did keep 
silent 

**T am sure he will be married with his umbrella 
under his arm,” she said, the evening before her own 
wedding. . Don’t you think so?” 

T did not answer her; I went out into the garden 
and wondered how she had charmed him. Alas! 
I might have wondered how, without seeking it, he 
had charmed me. 

Jessie’s marriage was a blow to my aunt. She 
had always thexgbt I should go off first. She was 
also cruel) y*isap ted by Mr. Thompson’s indif- 
ference, aud pePhaps she guessed the meaning of 
my altered’ fooks, Dvelieve I got pale and thin 
just then. Amd I was always playing Chopin's 
march. 

‘“* My dear,” sai? my aunt to nie one evening, ‘is 
not that very mournfrl:” 

“JT lie it, aunt,” 1 replied; but I resolved to 
play it no more. 

“ Me. Thompson liked it,” she said, with a sigh. 
“{ wonder he did not propose to you,” she added, 
abruptly. 


T did not dare to 


** Surely not 








I was mute. 

“1 wish, I had never asked him here,” she re- 
sumed; ‘I can not help thinking—” 

‘** Don’t, pray don’t!” I interrupted. 

She did not insist, but she made me go and sit by 
her. She caressed me, she coaxed me, and little by 
little she drew my secret from me. 

‘“My poor darling,” she said, when I had con- 
fessed all, “ he may value you yet.” 

‘*No, aunt, he never will. But pray do not 
trouble about me. I mean to get. over it, and I 
will.” 

I spoke resolutely, and my aunt praised me. 

“You have always been the best of girls,’’ she 
said, tenderly, “‘and I am glad you have had con- 
fidence in me. I did not mean to leave home this 
year; but now I will take you to the sea-side. 
¥ou must have a change, my poor darling !” 

She kissed me, and I remember how calm and 
happy I felt in that gray room, sitting by my dear 
aunt’s side and looking at the starry sky. The 
nightingale was singing again as on that sad even- 
ing when I had felt so broken-hearted; tears rose 
to my eyes when I remembered it, and his last 
kindness, and my foolish withered hopes; but the 
bitterness was gone from my sorrow. 

‘* You must have a. change,” said my aunt again. 

Alas! the change came with the morning. My 
aunt was late for breakfast. I went up to her 
room and found her calmly sleeping. But oh! too 
calm, too deep, were those slumbers, The kind 
eyes which had rested on me in love were closed, 
the voice which had ever spoken in praise and en- 
dearment was silenced for ever and ever. 


I suppose it was not Jessie's fault that her hus- 
band was my aunt’s heir-at-law ; but I found it very 
hard. Poor dear aunt, she always did mean to 
make a will in my favor, and she never did. Mr. 
Norris behaved very handsomely I was told. He 
gave me the piavo which had been bought for me, 
a few other articles of no great value, and all my 
aunt’s wardrobe. He kept her jewels, which were 
fine, and the furniture, for which, as he said truly 
enough, I had no use. Moreover, he allowed me 
to remain in the cottage till Lady-day ; though per- 
haps, as he could not live in two houses at a time, 
and must pay the rent whether I staid there or 
not, this was no such great favor after all. God 
forgive me, I fear I was very sinful during the 
dark days that followed. I had some friends who 
did, or rather who said, their best; but there was 
one who never came near me, who gave me no 
token of his existence, who had no kind word for 
me, who let me struggle through my hard trial, and, 
who never offered a helping hand. He might at 
least have written, have condoled with me in my 
sorrow, but he did not. And yet he was in the 
neighborhood. He was often at Mr. Norris’s house. 
Jessie herself told meso. True, he had business to 
transact with her husband; but still how could he 
do it? 

He did it, and he did more. Mr. Norris was 
thrown off his horse one morning and brought home 
dead. Jessie became a widow, and a poor one, said 
the world. Mr. Norris was not a rich man after 
all, and he left many debts. I only went to see 
her once. I found her-eold, callous, and defiant 
under her infliction; yet I would have gone again 
if Mr. Thompson had not been Mr. Norris’s execu- 
tor. He had business to settle with the widow, and 
I could only interfere ; besides, I could not bear to 
see them together. It was very wrong and very 
useless, but it was so. Mrs. Gray often came to 
see me. I can not say she comforted me much. 
She gave me a world of wearisome advice, and told 
me much that I would rather not have heard. What 
was it to me now that accounts kept him so often 
and so late with Jessie? They were both free; 
and if he chose to forgive her and marry her, and 
if she chose to marry once more for money—I say 
it again—what was it to me ? 

And yet I suppose it was something after all; for 
when Mrs. Gray left me one afternoon in February, 
I felt the loneliest being on this wide earth. She 
had harped again on that hateful string—that Mr. 
Thompson seemed quite smitten with Mrs. Norris, 
‘And what do you think, my dear?” she added; 
“he thought you were gone. He seemed quite 
surprised when I said I had seen you on Sunday. 
‘What, is she not gone?’ he asked—‘ gone to Lon- 
don?’ ‘No, indeed! What should she go to Lon- 
don for?’ He did not answer that, but, from some- 
thing he said, I saw he thought you were engaged 
tobe married. ‘I wish she were, poor dear!’ I re- 
plied: ‘it is a hard case to be so young and so lone- 
ly.’ I have no doubt he thinks s0 too, and so it is 
to prevent Mrs. Norris from being lonely that he 
goes to see her so often.” Thus she rattled on, 
stabbing me with every word, till at length she left 
me to my misery. I sat looking at the fire; it was 
bright and warm, but my loneliness was heavy upon 
me ; besides, it had been snowing, and the gray sky 
and white garden and silent air had something both 
lone and chill in them. -Yet I was not quite alone. 
Early in the winter I had taken in a poor half- 
starved stray dog, and, though he was but a shag- 
gy, half-bred cur, I had made a pet of him. He 
had laid by his vagrant habits willingly enough, 
and he now lay sleeping on the rug at my feet. 
Poor Carlo! he heeded not the morrow, and thought 
not of the future. Yet how long could I keep him ? 
—and if I cast him away who would, have him ? 
He had neither youth nor beauty to recommend 
him—nothing but his old honest heart, and who 
would care for that? “Poor Carlo—poor old 
Carlo!” I thought; and, perhaps because my heart 
was rather full just then, tears rose to my eyes as I 
thought of the fate that lay before him. I believe 
I thought of something else too. I remember a 
vision I saw in the burning coals; how it came 
there Heaven knows. I saw them both, as no 
doubt they often were, bending over accounts which 
they read together, then looking up and exchang- 
ing looks and smiles which no one could mistake. 
I wonder why I came back ‘to images which tor- 
tured me—but it was so. I do not know how long 
Mrs. Gray had been gone when Carlo gave a short 
bark ; the gate-bell rang; I saw a tall dark form 
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pass across the window, and my little maid opened 
the door, saying: 

‘* Mz, Thompson, ma’am.” 

Irose. He came in, with his umbrella as 
and Carlo went up to him and wagged a friendly 
welcome. I could not say one word. I was dread- 
fully agitated. I felt quite sure he had come to tell 
me that he meant to marry Jessie, and to ask me 
to go and stay with them, or something of the kind. 
Nothing else could have brought him. Or per- 
haps, as Jessie had, no doubt, told him that I was 
gone, he had, on learning the truth, felt ashamed 
of his long coldness, and had come to make some 
sort of excuse. He made none; but he asked how 
I was, took a chair, looked rather hard at me, and, 
without waiting for my answer, feared I was not 
very well. 

#*Oh! I am not ill, you know,” I replied, a lit- 
tle carelessly. *T trust you are well, Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

He said he was very well, and he looked at the 
fire. For a while we were both silent. I spoke 
first. My remark was scarcely a gracious one. 

“T heard you were so much engaged that I 
searcely expected to see you,” I said. 

I was vexed with myself as soon as I had said 
it. He might think I was annoyed at his long ab- 
senee, and, surely, I was not? But he took my 
implied reproach very well. He answered that he 
had, indeed, been much engaged; but that every 
thing was over now. Mrs. Norris, he added, had 
left this morning. My heart gave a great throb; 
but I was mute. 

‘*She left in no very contented mood, I believe,” 
he resumed, “The balance in her favor was low 
—lower than I expected. Mrs. Norris has some- 
thing like a hundred a year. This and a few jew- 
els constitute the net profit she derives from her 
marriage. Unluckily, these speculations can not 
be repeated often, you see. The capital of youth 
and beauty has but a time—a brief one; it is apt to 
wear out, and the first venture ought to be the best. 
Mrs. Norris, not having found it so, is disappoint- 
ed. I suppose it is natural; but you know J can 
not pity her very much.” 

I supposed not ; but how all that cold, hard talk 
pained me. 

“ T have a fancy,” he resumed, ‘ that this kind 
lady expected some other ending to our accounts. 
This is not very flattering to my vanity, unless, 
indeed, as showing my marketable value; is it, 
now ?” . 

I would not answer that question. His tone, his 
manner vexed me. Suddenly he raised his eyes to 
mine. 

‘** Did such a rumor reach you ?” he asked. 

I could not deny it. My face was ina flame. I 
believe I stammered something, but I do not know 
what. 

‘* Even you have heard it,” he said, looking scarce- 
ly pleased ; ‘‘ the world is very kind. And you be- 
lieved it, too! I had hoped you knew me better.” 

He seemed quite hurt; but I offered no justifica- 
tion. Then he rather formally asked to be allowed 
to mention the business that brought him. So it 
was business! I scorned myself for my folly, which 
was not dead yet, and I bade him speak. 

Was | asleep or dreaming? Mr. Thompson spoke 
of my aunt, her love for me, my forlorn position, 
and expressed the strongest wish to take care of 
me. 
‘* But,” he added, with some hesitation, ‘I can 
do so but in one fashion—as your husband. Will 
you overlook all those peculiarities in my temper, 
which used to annoy you, I fear, and take what 
there is of true and good in me? Can you, will 
you, do this?” 

He looked at me in doubt. Ah! this was one 
of my bitterest moments. He cared so little for 
me that he had never seen, never suspected, how 
much I loved him. And he expected me to take 
him so. I clasped my hands and twisted them 
nervously ; I could not speak at once. 

** And you, Mr. Thompson,” I said, at last, ‘‘ and 
you—” 

‘Well, what about me! 
too, do this ?” 

“Yes; can you do it ?” 

““ Why, surely—else I had never proposed it.” 

He half smiled at the doubt my question implied, 
and he looked at me as he smiled. Both look and 
smile exasperated me. 

“Mr. Thompson,” I said, excitedly, “I have not 
deserved this. Carlo, come here.” 

My poor shaggy Carlo came forward, wagging 
his tail. He laid his head on my knee and looked 
up at me wistfully and fondly, as only dogs can 
look when they vainly seek to read the meaning of 
a human face. 

“He was an outcast,” I said, looking at Mr. 
Thompson; ‘“‘he was starving; he came to this 
door; I fed him, and he would not leaveit. I took 
pity on him—I gave him a mat to lie on and a crust 
toeat. He loves me for it; but, Mr. Thompson, I 
am not quite so low as to be brought to this poor 
beast’s level—I can take care of myself.” 

Mr. Thompson threw himself back in his chair, 
and uttered a dismayed whistle as I made this free 
commentary upon his proposal. 

‘Well, well,” he said, recovering slowly, ‘‘I can 
understand that you should not care for me, but I 
did not expect you would take it so.” 

‘** And how could I take it?” Icried. ‘‘ You give 
me pity—I scorn pity. Ah, Mr. Thompson, if I 
were not the: poor, forlorn girl I am, would you feel 
or speak so? Do you think I do not know how rich 
girls are wooed and won? If you cared an atom 
for me, would you dare to come to me with such 
language?” . 

‘* What language?” 

‘* What did you mean by taking care ef me?” 

“What I said. Yes, Augusta, I wish to take 





Do you mean, can I, 


care of you—true, fond, loving care ; nothing shall 
make me unsay it.” 

He spoke warmly, and a manly glow rose to his 
face; but I would not give in, and I said, angrily, 
that I did not want to be taken care of. 

“Do let us drop these unlucky words,” he en- 
treated; ‘‘and de tell me whether you will marry 
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me—Yes or No. Let it be, if you like, that I want | _ Feeling himself getting into deep waters, Mr. | “So long as that, Kate !” | other fame, agd Kate MCall was 96 nothing to 

you to take care of me. I am much older than you | Linkletter paused. ‘That is not so very long. I will give an | him. She is still at home in Penville—still nader 

are, you know.” “Are people always happy who marry when | answer day after to-morrow.” . twenty-five—still snd'gfowing mare love- 

I.don't know what possessed me. I said “No.” | they are twenty-six or seven?” asked Amelia, with Having said so much, Kate felt a great relief, } able every year. Who marries her for love his 
Oh! how FE would have liked to recall the word, but | charming simplicity. and this helped her in sticking to her point. heart will be made glad. 


it was spoken, and he rose with a clouded and dis- 
appointed face. He lingered a little, and asked to 
know why it was Noandnot Yes? J said we could 
not be happy together. He bowed grayely and left 
‘me, I suppose he was hurt, for he didnot add a 
word. No assurance of friendship, of gdod-will, no 
hope that I would relent.orghange my mind, passed 
his lips. The door closed upon him. I heard the 
garden gate fall to, and I felt in a sort of stupor. 
It was over. What madness had made me banish 
him? Every step took him away further from me 
—never—never again should we meet. Perhaps 
he would not have left me then, if I could have 
spoken the truth. Ah! if I could have said to him, 
“T can not be happy with you because I love, and 
you do not; because my love and my pride would 
suffer ali day long if 1 were your wife; e it 


our meeting have ended thas? © 


was too late to, 


think of that now, but it was not too late to suffer. 


I buried my face in the pillow of the couth on which 
I was sitting, and cried and sobbed as if my heart 
would break. 

Poor Carlo’s cold nose thrust in the hand which 
hung down by my side in the folds of my dress 
roused me. I looked up and saw Mr. Thompson. 
He was very red, and seemed flurried. 

‘<T have forgotten my umbrella,” he said, a little 
nervously. 

Yes; there it was, in the corner, that horrible 
umbrella of his! But instead of going to look for 
it he suddenly came and sat down on the couch by 
me. Ido not know how I looked, but I felt ready 
to die with shame. He took my hand and kissed 
it. 

‘*My dear Miss Raymond,” he said, persuasive- 
ly, ‘why should we not be happy together? I can 
not bear to give you up, indeed I can not.” 

I locked at him in doubt. 

“Then do you really like me?” I asked. 

“Do I really like you? Why, what else have I 
been saying all along?” 

“You said you wanted to take care of me.” 

“Oh, if we are to go back to that—” he began, 
resignedly. But we did not go back to that; we 
went back to nothing, for a miserable girl suddenly 
became the happiest ef women. Still I was not 
quite satisfied. 

“You would not have come back if it had not 
been for that horrible umbrella of yours,” I said, 
with a little jealousy. 

‘*Very true,” he replied, with his peculiar smile ; 
“but I did come back, and I glanced in through the 
window first, and saw vou hiding your face on that 
cushion, and Carlo looking at you as if he thought 
it strange you should be so forlorn; and so I camé 
in for my umbrella; and, to tell you the truth, I 
had forgotten it on purpose.” 

Perhaps he only said it to please me; but as I 
looked in his face i did sos think eo then: and, 
though years have passed over us both, Ido not 
think so now. : 
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SEED-SOWING, 
L “* 

Mr. Linxurrrer perceived in Amelia—a dawn- 
ing lady of sixteen—a growing interest when ques- 
tions of love and matrimony were under discussion. 
Mr. Linkletter had Joved and lost. Not loved and 
lost in the beautiful way that leaves a sweet and 
tender pain behind, but loved and lost in a bitterly 
practical and unlovely way. I should put it plainer 
if I said that, life being viewed as a vast gambling. 
table and matrimony a lottery, he had staked his 
love—and lost, not won. He had suffered, in a 
word, profoundly ; and his experience he knew to be 
worth more than untold gold, if its lessons would 
but be received by the youngyand forward-looking. 
Little Amelia was one such.” Mr. Linkletter was 
thrown frequently into her society, and, wishing to 
sow good seed in her heart, he had striven to win 
her esteem by listening with every indieation of in- 
terest to her callow prattle about and that 
sort of thing. So he found his to speak 
r¢" of warning and wisdom to Amelia. 

je day, discovering that she listened to him 
with high apparent interest, he suffered himself to 
talk at such length as this: e 

“* You think vou love, do you, Amelia? Perhaps 
youdo, Ican't tell. But let me whisper this se. 
cret to you; girls of your age do not oftens 
foundly, nor judge wisely concesping +t 
hearts. How should a little lass whose mind is im- 
militure< wholly in the formation state still—be able 
to tell the difference between a girlishfaney, which 
time will wear away, aud that trué love which sinks 
deep into the soul, and knows no‘change nor death 
till the grave covers the heart in which it dwelt? 
It would not be fair to expect that of her. Love is 
a thing that can not die. It is nonsense for any 
one to say that a person, havirig once loved, ceases 
to love, that love changes, that it cools or deadens, 
that the lover becomes tired of his sweet-heart. Im- 
possible! ‘To love once is to love forever.” 

“This kind of love, Amelia, docs not often. take 
up its dwelling-place in the heart of a girl of six- 
teen or a boy of eighteen. Not but that it may, 
and can, but that-it hardly ever does. When it 
does there js something rarely exceptional about it. 
If I were to say what I thought was the truest age 
at which the impulses of the heart may be relied 
on as @ safe index, I should place it somewhere be- 
yond the age of twenty-five, for either sex. For 
men, perhaps later. Men's minds asually do not 
mature in the direction of the emotions so early 
as women’s do, When a man or woman seriously 
falls in love’ (as fclks say) at the age of twenty- 

ixor seven, or upward, it is pretty sure to be a 
tiue passion, which can not be destroyed. If it is 
a false one it will pass away speedily. But to re- 
ally love at that age, and to marry, is to be happy.” 
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“There!” said Mr. Linkletter, “I wanted just 
such a question, Amelia, to help me out. No; 
don’t let any such absurdity as that get before your 






éyes, and blind them to the truth. We are talk- 
in Le 

Sr. li forgot that he was him- 
self doing all the talking. 

“We are “you must bear in mind, about 
love. Now the world is full of people who don't 
marry for love, aud don’t pretend to. They marry 


for wealth, or fer convenience, or for pride; some 
marry for hate. That these marriages are unhappy 
is to be expected, and is no more than _ _ 
when people marry, as su for love, they 
certainly muah tote wees Now here's the thing 
in a nutshell. If it is true love they will be happy 
—they must be (and I positively assert that a true 


and noble love can never die). hteen they 
‘are j of judging in this 3 at say 

or seven they are ever 
are. if a girl of sixteen thinks she loves, there 
is no that she does love—she is terribly 
liable to be about it. But if a woman of 


twenty-five thinks she loves, it is pretty certain to 
be so. I have known fifty cases of marriages for 
love (so supposed) at eighteen, and they all proved 
ill-assorted and miserable unions. Now the sum 
and result of this sermon, Amelia,” Mr. Linkletter 
smiled, “is this—that contracted be- 
tween children are woefully in danger of proving 
unhappy. You are young; the opposite sex is 
peculiarly attractive to you; your heart feels the 
longing to love,-and reaching out its tendrils, as 
the poets say, for an object to cling to, is quite as | 
likely to cling to the wrong object as to the right 
one. When you stop to think that among every 
hundred young men you see it is barely possible 
the one exists in whom your heart will find that 
perfect, restful love that will bear you through life, 
isn’t there a grave danger that you, in your determ- 
ination to love somebody, will love—or seem to love 
—the wrong one? Now fancy for an instant that 
you are married to one of these youths at the age of 
seventeen ; a few years—nay, a few months—may 
show you that your love does not satisfy ; in time 
it dies; you may find some ‘surcease of sorrow’ in 
the new and different love you give to your chil- 
dren; but you feel that this is not true love which 
you bear your husband. This is mournful, but, 
alas, how many go through life so! Pray God they 
may know nothing worse than the mere ‘ dreariness 
of emptiness’ herein! But suppose the worst hap- 
pens—suppose, when ten years are gone by, and you 
are twenty-seven, you chance to meet the man you 
should have married—what then? Ah, that is the 
terrible thing! But what help is there for-you now ? 
It is too late!—too late! You are bound about by 
other ties, which must not and can not be broken! 
You look back on your past life, and see wherein 
you erred, and that you must bear the consequences 
of your error through life. You can do nothing— 
nothing except to pray Heaven to help you carry 
your weary load.” 

Mr. Linkletter bowed his head on his hand, think- 
ig I know not what thoughts, Amelia, supposing 
shige silence that he was done, stole out of the 

oom. He heard the door close behind her, and 
raised his head but not in time to add the further 
word he would have said: biddiag the young girl 
beware of becoming bewitched by the mere senses, 
and of taking the step which she might some day 
find was beyond all setting right. 

However, he believed he had sown good seed ; 
and he lighted a cigar and went to his office. 


IL 


I nAve a love-scene to describe. Gather round 
me, young ladies. It is bona fide, 

Scene, a pretty parlor. Time, evening. Win- 
dow-cuttains down. Lamps lit. 

A young man of perhaps twenty-one was: kneel- 
ing at the feet of a beautiful girl with warm brown 
eyes and flowing curls, 

That a young man of respectable parentage should 
kneel on the floor at the feet of a young lady of 
equally respectable parentage, in the heart of a civ- 
ilized community, in the State of New York and in 
the year 1862, is an absurdity, I freely admit. But 
in that absurd position did Charley Christie find him- 
self on the evening in question, and Kate M ‘Call 
looked down upon him not unkindly while he so 
continued. 

“Kate,” said the young man, “‘won’t you say 
yes? You must say yes! I will not get off my 
knees till those lips have pronounced the simple 
word that bids me hope.” 

“ Oh, Charley, how can I?” said little Kate, 
seventeen to a day, and very impressible. ‘* What 
would father and mother say ?” 

“ They-would relent, Kate. I’m sure they would. 
Your father likes me. Do say yes!” 

Poor Kate was in a quandary. It was a trying 
position for a girl of her generous nature, to sit there 
and witness such a handsome fellow as Charley 
Christie, with such sweet whiskers, kneeling at her 
feet with his earnest, up-looking eyes, and begging 
her to “‘ say yes.” 

All that “ yes” meant, being said, was that she 
would marry Charley the next day, privately. 

‘*Oh dear, I am afraid, Charley!” 

*< You love me, Kate ?” 

“Yes; that is, [think Ido. But I should be so 
afraid; when I go home to Penville again, and had 
to tell father and mother what I had been doing. 
I—I think I had better not,” 

‘* You refuse me, Kate?” said the young man, 
in deep distress. 

‘‘No—not exactly. But you—you must let me 
have time to think of it a little.” 

‘* You're not going to tell any one?” 

“Oh no. I wouldn't dare.” 

‘*Then when will you give me an answer?” 


‘ 


So Charley got off his knees without having heard 
her “say yes,” thus violating his own terms. 

Kate was at this time visiting her 
in this.city. Young Christie, as an ol 
ance ville, had been permitted to escort ber 
about of amusement, and a week of unin- 
vas tiene in her company had brought the 

his present pass. 

The-next day Kate went to a tea-party given at 
Amelia Marsfield’s, and there she met that queer 
old fellow, Mr. Linkletter—a man past thirty-five, 
but such pleasant cofmpany ! 

Mr. Linkletter was pleased with Kate’s ingenu- 
ous face and soft eyes, and talked with her a good 
deal. What seed he undertook to sow in that quar- 
ter, if any, I never asked him ; nor whether he had 
any op’ that he ought not to have neg- 
lected. I trust he had. 

While he sat talking with Kate in the parlor aft- 
@t tea he was suddenly hailed across the room by 
Mrs, Gossop, a pretty widow of twenty-five, with 
theexclamation : . * 

“Mr. Linkletter, what is this heresy? Amelia 

you told her the other day that no one could 
ae love till they were twenty-six or seven years 

“Me?” said Mr. Linkletter, blushing deeply at 
finding his private seed-sowing thus being convert- 
ed into a spectacle for a roomful of ladies. ‘Why, 
no; I did not say so—that would be an absurdity.” 

* youdid, Mr. Linkletter!” cried Amelia, 
turning on him with a look of much astonishment. 

Bat Mr. Linkletter shook his head. Also, he 

} Would have been glad to hold his tongue, but they 
would not let him. 

“Then what did you say ?” asked Amelia, a little 
piqued. 

“Yes, what did you say, Mr. Linkletter?” put in 
Mrs. Gossop. 

“*T said—I—I—that is—” 

Guilty man! Why did he stammer so?—and 
blush so? He asked himself why, and got no an- 
swer from himself. 

I can tell him why: It is one thing to sit in a 
rocking-chair twiddling your watch-key, and calm- 
ly and deliberately uttering sentiments which you 
design for the private and especial behoof of a 
single young lady auditor in whom you feel a kind- 
ly interest ; and it is another thing to have a chorus 
of female voices plump at you a witness-box sort of 
a cross-question of, What did you say? Say it 
again, Sir. Repeat your words, Sir. Let us know 
what all this means, 

“ Amelia,” said Mr. Linkletter, gravely, endeav- 
oring to recover his calmness, ‘‘do you soberly say 
that I said to you that no one could love till they 
were twenty-six or seven years old? Is that what 
IT said?” 

Yes,” said Amelia, who innocently believed 
herself to be stating the gist of Mr. LinkJetter’s 
whole argument; ‘1 know you said so, Mr. Link- 
letter, for I heard you, and I don’t forget so easily.” 

“It is impossible I should have uttered such an 
absurdity, child,” said Mr. , alittle warm- 
ly—stumbling sinner that he was; ‘‘ why not say 
twenty-six years and three months? A statement 

of that kind is absurd.” 

Amelia was confounded, but obstinate. 

Mr. Linkletter grew more cool. 

*T will try and tell you what I did say, ladies,” 

said he, finally. ‘I advanced, in general terms, 
the principle that love, as between the sexes, was 
a sentiment that could not well exist in an imma- 
ture breast. A girl of eighteen or a young man of 
twenty is not likely to be capable of judging wise- 
ly concerning @ that has an apparently 
strong hold upon his or her heart ; and although it 
may be a true love, the probabilities are a hundred 
to one that it is not the love which will endure for- 
ever, and bless the life of the pair. I said; that at 
} twenty-five or upward, one is not likely to be mis- 
taken in the matter, while at the younger age one 
is very likely to be. Marriages contracted at so 
early an age prove almost always unhappy. Such 
marriages are often performed in a gust of passion 
—are often born of the moment—and two foolish 
children may bind themselves in a weak, blind 
hour, «nd mourn that hour all the rest of their lives. 
T deem it the most dreadful danger to which our 
young people are exposed, the facility with which 
private marriages are performed in this State. The 
clergyman who will thus marry two big babies 
ought to be thrashed; but there are in this city 
plenty of clergymen who will do it.” 

Mr. tter, having thus strayed a little aside 
from per theme, suddenly made a faint effort 
to return te it, and failed wretchedly. 

“As a general principle, the child that walks 
into a pend will be drowned ; and, asa general prin- 
ciple, the children under twenty who venture the 
untried waters of matrimony will be sorry they had 
not waited till old enough to swim.” 

Here Mr. Linkletter stopped in a miserable state 
of dissatisfaction with himself. 

And as he went to his room that night he mut- 
tered to himself, 

‘*T am almost resolved to register an oath, like 
the man in the farce, that I will never undertake 
to do a fellow-creature a service again. The idea 
of that hasty little Amelia getting no more good 
than that out of my sermon the other day! I am 
tempted to declare this seed-sowing a humbug.” 

Don’t, Linkietter, my friend. ‘That would be 
rash and false. 

Let me whisper to you that brown-eyed Kate 
M'Call took into her heart the seeds you dropped 
while in the parlor, as a flower drinks the dew it 
needed that very hour. She left the house that 
night wiser and stronger than when slie entered it 
—all through you. 

Charley Christie, if he had waited on his knees 
for Kate’s ‘‘ Yes,” would have staid in that position 
till this day. For Kate said “No.” 


ts 





“Why, you are so sudden, Charley, Give me 
till day after to-morrow.” ‘ 


4 


Inside of six months Charley Christie found aa- 





“ And some fell upon a rock; and as soon as it 
wes sprung up it withered away, because it lacked 
moisture. 

** And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprang up with it and choked it. 

“* And other feli on good ground.” 

There is always good ground somewhere. Let 
us not weary, Linkletter. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Gvanpen Account or rv.—A man faked the eause 
¢ Bie caters oe answered that, “ while he was ad- 

Tessing a large outdoor assemblage of people, who were 
listening to his remarks with the deepest interest, a por- 
tion of the platform on which he was standing gave way 
beneath him, whereby he was precipitated several feet 
~~ violence as to break his neck.” His father was 


Who were the original bog-trotters ?—The Fenians, 
CURE FOR A COLD (a.n. 1430. 


thighes ; 

your up in fannelle, 
As lowe as your ey; ees; 

Take a quart of rumm'd gruelle, 
Wen in bedde, ae « dose; 

With a number four dippe 
Well tallowe your nose, 











A man, seeing an underteker carrying a very 
coffin, exciai , in the utmost surprise, “Is it possible 
that that coffin can be intended for any living creature?" 





A LAY FOR MAY. 
“May I come!” said the month; “Oh, say!” 
“ine 768 come?” we replied. ‘You may. 


come tely, 
—— tly; 
rv y 
Or gru’ ? 


v3 
Not asserting your right, 
Nor using your might; 
Not with raging and riot, 
But with niildness and quiet; 
Not with a must, and « shall, and a will, 
But pleasantly, orderly, meekly, and atil), 


Craving perm with ‘May ;’ 
So, May, you may come and stay.” 
a a 


Why is England the richest country iu the world f--Be. 
cause it has a Deal more on its coast than apy cther coun- 
try. 





A reporter, in describing a meeting of a total abstinence 
society, said that ‘they had a most harmonious and profit- 
able session, and retired from the hall full of the best of 
spirits.” 





Why is the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire. 
land beneficial to the Fenians !—Because it quickens their 
apprebension. 





What kind of money is every where legally tender ?— 
Matri-mony. 





‘Tf a family quite fill their carriage why are they not 
to be trusted? Do you give up, Sambe?” ** Well, mace, 
ao it is becos dey’s got de seat full (deceitful). Yah! 





It is only a curious grammarian who would inquire too 
strictly concerning your relatives and antecedents. 





What man is keenerthan « razor ?—A sharper. 
pg with others some- 





took his seat, keeping his hat on. 
2 oe “ off. His 
ouaeey 6 to the youn, 

man a second time, seeing he stj!l hesitated, the elder 
gently when, to hia chagrin, cut roiled a 

uart of hickory-nuts, making more noise than was con- 
latent decorum. “ Man," quietly eaid the youth, 
“+ see what you have done!” 





Name.—In ene of the successful 
yed by the Head Centre in eluding the po- 

e that title of a well-known spot in 
be chan; instead of ** Stephen's Green” it 
to be as “Stephen's apy thing but 





Drer anp Reoiuen.—Those who live on sponge cake 
must often eat humble pie. 


Why are the arrows of Cupid like a man in an ague fit? 








—Because they are all in a guiver. 
A reading in a paper that a distinguished 
Pd oe ihr voice of two ” expressed hs opin. 


ion that she ought to sing great warmth. 

Most eunaied kan write poor sense, says Joeh Billings, 
but thare ain’t but few that kan write nonsense— 
and it o’mos takes an eddykated man tew appreciate it 
after it iz writ. 








++ Now children," asked a school inspector, ‘‘ who loves 
all men?” A little girl, not four years old, and evidently 
not well up in the C answered quickly: ‘* All wo- 


men!" 

German surgeon in Paris was recently bereaved of 
ni vite by death. His friends assembled to condole with 
him, and found him engaged in dissecting her body! 


The ancient Scandinavians called their poets Scalds ; 
modern Scotch poet is Burns: poetic fire in all ages. 











Cavrion To TaX-GaTRERERS AND OvERskEES.—If & 
om is to do as he is done by, he may well be excused for 


ecolding when he is rated. 
Ladies look most ‘‘killing’’ when they ure ready for 
sleighing. 
A Worrazzss Bonp—A vagabond. 











AvrEcTiONATE Times.—Every thing is about as dear 
as it can be. 

Why, if you paint a man’s portrait, may you be de- 
euthel pF into his shoes ?—Becai use you make his 
feet yours (features). , 








“ It is not meat only that is so enormously dear,” saida 
careful housewife; “but I can not obtein flour for pud- 
ding for lese than double the usual price, and they do not 
make eggs half so large as they used to be!” 





Do you want to know the man against whom you have 
the most reason to rd yourself? Your looking-glase 
will give you a very fair likeness of his face, 





+ Raigune Carn”—The planters down South. 








GLADSTONE. 
Wrox the a 
that of leader in the Envlish 
umons must devolve upon Mr. GLap- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Many 
ivings weré felt as to his fitness for so respons- 
>a position. There 1 
there could be no 
doubted whether he posse 
tionstact, and command of temper—qualities which 
had been so characteristi Mr. 
GLADSTONE has t 


evident 
House of C« 
th 


the duti 


STON 
mise 
ibl as no question, of course 
to his ability; but it was 


sse 


of his predecessor. 
lus far | 
casion, and for judgment and prudence, as well as for 
ibility, he stands to-day the first of 
English statesmen. 

The Right Honorable Wruuaisa Ewart Griap- 
STONK, the fourth gon of the Jute Sir Joun Gua! 


pre-eminent 








ith of Lord PALMERSTON it became | 


1 the necessarv discre- | 


en fully equal to the oc- | 


| 





WILLIAM EWART 


sTonr, Bart., was born at Liverpool, December 29, 
1809. He graduated at Oxford in 1831. Shortly 
after his election as member of Parliament for New- 
ark, in 182, Sir Ropert PEEL appointed him to 
junior Lordship of the Treasury, and two months 
later to the post of Under-Secretary for Colonial 
Affair. Together with his ministerial leader GLap- 
STONE soon retired fre 
Opposition until Prev’s return to power in 1841. 
He was then sworn a member of the Privy Council, 
having accepted the Vice-Presidency of the Board 
of Trade. In this position it beeame his duty to ex- 
plain and defend in the Lower House the commer- 
cial policy of the Government. The revision of the 
British tariff in 1842 was almost entirely the result 
of his energy and industry. In 1847 he was chosen 
the colleague of Sir Ropert Harry INGLIs as mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. He could not 


- 


tee and remained in the | 


| 
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GLADSTONE, M.P. 


unite thoroughly with the High Church and Tory 
party, and he refused to accept office under the 
short-lived ministry of the Earl of Derny in 1852. 
He was, however, returned that year by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, though not without a sharp con- 
test. His influence more than that of any other 
man contributed to the early dissolution of the 
Derny administration and the succession of the 
Earl of Anerprrs. Under the latter he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. - Lord PaLm- 
ERSTON took the Government in 1855, and in a few 
weeks Mr. GLapstonr resigned on account of a 
difference with the ministry in regard to the con- 
duct of the Crimean war. He still continued to 
give the PALMErsTon ministry his support, and in 
June, 1859, he resumed the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, which office he has since retained. In 
the late eleetions he failed te be returned to Parlia- 
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ment by the University of Oxford, and now sits as 
a member for Lancashire. 

As an author Mr. GLapstone is chiefly known 
by two works—that on Church and State and his 
work on the Homeric Poems. The former was the 
subject of one of Lord MacavLay’s critical essays 
in the Edinburgh Review. 

As astatesman Mr. GLApsTonE strictly belongs 
to no party. - He is as conservative as he is liberal. 
Without. the popularity of Jon Bricut among the 
British masses, he yet inspires general confidence in 
all classes of society. In his.late acute work upon 
England Lovis BLanc says; that the peculiarity of 
GLApsTone’s mind, which gives him often a hesi- 
tating tone in speech and a half reluctance in ac- 
tion, is his exquisite sense of justice, which shows 
him how much is to be said upon both sides of « 
question, 
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(A FEARFUL CRASH. 


® In Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, there occurred on the 
morning of May 2 a singu- 
lar accident, which we il- 
lustrate in the accompany- 
ingengraving. The Hart- 
ford Courant of May 5 thus 
describes the affair : 


About 2 o'clock Wednesday 
morning the north wall of the 
building known as the City 
Bindery, near the corner of 
Trumbull and Pearl streets, 
fell with a loud crash which 
started many of the inhabit- 
ants of that vicinity from their 
slumbers asthough it had been 
an earthquake. Theearth had 
been removed to such an ex- 
tent to make room for tlre new 
building about to be erected 
by Case, Lockwoop, & Co., 
that the heavy rains of Tues- 
day probably started the 
foundation — hence the acci- 
dent. The upper story was oc- 
cupied by Casz, Lockwoop, 
& Co. for bindery purposes, 
the stories below by O. D. Case 
& Co., and others. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour we 
were uvable to ascertain the 
extent of the damage doue, 
but the loss will amount to 
thousands of dollars. It is 
fearful to think what might 
have been, had the accident 
occurred a few hours later, as 
there are upward of two hun- 
dred males and females em- 
ployed in the building. It 
seems a providential escape 


them 

We mentioned briefly Wed- 
mesday morning the fall of 
the north wall of the City 
Bindery building on Trumbull 
Street. In digging a cellar for 
a new building to be erected by 
Cass, Locxwoop, & Co,, on 
the site of the old jail, work. 
men went so close to the bind 
ery and under its wall that 
the violent rain of Tuesday 
night washed away the re- 
maining foundation, and the 
wall tumbled with a tremen- 
douscrash. A party wall run- 
ming east and west through 
the building saved the south 
half from destruction. 

The south wall of the struc- 
ture is standing, and it is said 
that some of the employs of 
the establishment who came 
g@eress the Park yesterday 
morning entered the building 
before discovering that any 
thing had happened. The 
total loss can not, of course, 
be exactly settled upon; it 
will amount probably to over 
fifty thousand dollars. 

O. D. Cast & Co, publish- 
ers, conducted their business 
in the third floor, They had 
2000 volumes of GREELEY's 
“ American Conflict,” Vol. I., 
all ready for delivery; 1500 
volumes of Junius HeEnat 
Brown's ‘Four Years in Se- 
cession; a quantity of Mitcn- 
BLi’s Outline Maps. Their 
foss can not at present be 
known. 

Caasz, Locxwoon, & Co., in 
the two upper stories and 
attic, had 5000 volumes of 
“ Anecdotes of the Re!ellion,” 
a part ready for delivery to the 

rtford Publishing Compa- 
py, besides a quanity in vari- 
ous stages of forwardness; 
selling price $4 a volume.— 
These will not be a total lozs. 
They also had 15,000 volumes 
of Grreter's “ Conflict” in 
the bindery works for O. D. 
Case & Co., sellivg price $4 
to $7 a volume. They were 
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also getting out a quantity of 
Cottage Bibles, and forty dif- 
ferent echool-books, on a con- 
tract for 20,000, in part al- 
ready delivered ; prices a 
ing from 75 cents to $8 a vol- 
ume, 





BURNING OF CHURCHES 
j. IN PETERSBURG. 


Ix Petersburg, Virginia, 
where there is said to be, 
generally, on the part of 
the citizens, a good feeling 
toward the freedmen, there 
is yet enough left of the old 
barbarism of slavery to in- 
cite to the wanton destruc- 
tion of churches for no 
other reason than that they 
are frequented by colored 
people. 

At about 2 A.m. on the 
morning of May 1 flames 
were discovered issuing 
from the Sunday -school 
of the Union Street (col- 
ored) Methodist Church 
This room was & separate 
building, standing a few 


feet distant from the main . 


body of the Church. Upon 
the alarm being given the 
firemen quickly repaired 
to the spot and succeeded 
in saving the church, but 
the school-room was ei- 
tirely destroyed. 

About two hours after 
thisconflagration the alarm 
was again sounded, and 
the new African Baptist 
Church on Harrison Street 
was found to be on fire, 
which, notwithstanding 
the earnest endeavors of 
the fire department, burned 
to the ground, the flames 
having gained a great 
headway before being dis- 
covered. 

During the progress of 
these fires attempts were 
made to burn two other 
African churches, the old 
African on Harrison Street, 
now used as a sc hool-room, 
and the Gillfield, quite a 
handsome edifice on Gill 
Street. The destruction 
of these buildings has in- 
flicted a wanton and unde- 
served jujury upon the col- 
ored people. 

The Petersburg Daily In- 
dex, commenting on these 
fires, says: 

If the guilty parties imag- 
ined that they would find the 
faintest shadow @f approval of 


in Petoreburg has been alt that 
could be desired, and the com- 
mendation of their general 
conduct has been unstinted. 
But if they had been as riot- 
ous as they have been order- 





FIRES AT PETERSBURG, ViRuiNIA~RUINS OF THE COLORED BAPTIST CHURCH ON HARRISON STREET,—[PHovocrarnen py Lazettxy & M‘Mutiey, Pererssore, Va.) 
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ly, if they had been as troublesome as they have been 
well bekaved, such a mothod of retaliation as this, if it 
were 80 designed, would meet the unqualified reproach of 
oar people. 

If such things are possible where so good a feel- 
ing exists toward the colored people, what treat- 
ment may the Jatter expect in quarters where it is 
known thet they are the objects of intense and un- 
relenting hatred? 


“MUSTERED OUT” COLORED 
VOLUNTEERS. ‘ 

SraNDING ‘before the office of Colonel Pace, 
Quarter-master,” says onr artie\, from whose sketch 
we have engraved the picture om page 308, “the 
cene whieh TP -have sketched was very interesting, 
occasioned by the meeting, of.‘ mustered out’ — 
troops with their Wives.gnd friends at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Jwet itfrom Duvall’s Bluff, where they 
} had been stationed, their landing created a furor 
amon the resident colored females, many of whom, 

I am afraid, were disapointed In not mAatipec those 

whom they expected... Others rushed inh, tie-arms 

of ‘beir lusbande with an. outburst of aucontroll- 

abjec affection. Ceremonicus introd-etions between 

mrades and wives displayed & degree of polite- 

4uite commendatery to all the parties con- 

‘ . Children ran about with bundles of blank- 

ts or knapsacks for their papas, or begged the 

pricilece of carrving a gun for some sable warrior, 

an‘ all were in high good humor, with the exception 

» who missed the faces of their husbands or 


brothers, 





THE BILLS. 


Hear the Tradesmen with their bills— 
f Serivened bills! 
; What a world of misory their yery look instills! 
tio., they bother, bother, bother, 
All the day and half the night! 
As first one and then another 
At our door-bell rngs, to smother 
Uur pecutuetis Ge.4nt: 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Dan-ie rhyme 
lo the tick which erst they promised, but which 
now their nreasure kills, : Py 
With cheir bills, bills, bills, bills, 
Rite: Hillk. hits 
ngling’and the jangling of their bills, 
‘ ‘i 





ith the wra 





orftents of the bills— 
aK ed hill ! 


nkvupt thouchts in every catry 


‘ ‘ 
My 4". stouse, the bill to revive the grade of Catia! in 


the United States army was taken up, and, after speeches 
ange Seely ae. Saag ene ymond, was passed 
—I16 to ll. a 


May 7: 
In the Senate, t 


debt reached its maximum, is now $68,092, 


GENPRAL SHERIDAN BEFORE THE 
TION. 





On our si¢epless couch at tagat, 
i wht ly. 2 rbot 
the melanehioly 4 cy 
j iy Loy that brings 
The alLominable things 
Isa dim. 
And the pooyle—ah, *.9 people He 
They that thus conspire to heap ill— 
very one— 
‘nc. who gaining, gaining, gaining— 
Ly 2fetain ¢ obi 4 
 * - ey in so dtainfag BY 
From oar po kets o¥eny sate 
Ther aret'yocess, they are Bakets, 








They are Tailors Mantuaamakers, 
Thos:ei2 dhuns? 
And sheir ¥ile Celiector runs; 
And he vianapdugs, dp oe, . a 
Duns sort 


For payment of the bills | 
And bis merry bosom thrills 
With the pavin’ of the bias! 
And he booze® ad he-swills; 
Keeping time, ‘time, ‘time, 
In a sort of dsurken rhyme 
To the payin’ ofthe bills— 
Of the bills: 
amo Ag we, tin . thie, 
In a sort of drunken rhyme, 
To the robbing of the bills— 
; Of the bills, bills, bills— 
f To the fobbing of the bills; 
z very litce time 
Ac he deilis, diilts, drills 
iit 2 harpy Dun-tc rhyme 
Por the payment of the bills— 
Cf the bills, bills, bills— 
Ne delavmént of the bills, 
Of the hills, bills, hills, bills— 
Bills, bills, bills— 
the owing and outgoing of the bills. 
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C INTELLIGENCE. 
conennas, 


House, Mr. Eliot offered a resolution, which wat 

cting the Seleet Committee on Tuen te 

he expedtoucy pf making an appropriation 

red thoueand doflare forthe immediate 1 dlief 

} te white population and freedmen in varivus 
" ions of the South.—The. Preedmen's Bureau Appro- 


DOMESTI 





f tion will wae passed.—The Dil to amend the act of 1 PF 


\ 4, 1864, to encouregé imamigrst: oc wae pa 
puty of the amendment is fe prevent tlie 

convicts, and to avert the pyogrese of disease: 

i the overcrowJing of vessels, inadeqaate 


offered an amendment for the 
f the Committee of Fifteen, Tt declares that 
rebellicus States shall present it- 

itude uf ty. tut represented by 


Sennt uf Vxon 


1) yoittine to constitutional testa, it #hali 
: t tion.+~-The_ Poube 
4 at bill next b ug taken up, Mr, Trim 
| hes it of saleries to 
| i é P en confirm. 
adopral i9, nave 11, 
vin 
tree ob the Cuban Telegrny which 
, The bi. now awnkita t sguy f the 
re i 


be Will te admit Colorado was passed—80 


We makesthe following etre th 
g win) he taped fridan to i Tee, 


Mivwee « wirega nity 4d ' 2 
2 fre miw koe Toctiag= 6F tore 


2 ia ee 
4d have Pe for 






















C.-— What wootd 


be the condition and fate of the freed. 
ncn if left withoui. under 








In New Orleans, where 
ty than in any other 
vad age at _—s 
rr pnt ext: in 4, 
inte the State of Louisiana, 
ahout.eal as it is possible 
be. 





rk, 
ther ere like all 





| Tovethas the 
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| “1 gst mieux de #attaquer aw 





itty 


labor, It-ts the only labor to be ob- 
come. 













ory of some bedecr chiens barte? zkar *. 
his act elicits the approval of the of tliat cir> 
which claims that the war be‘ ty; ‘vor vo actiea ghar 
be made m the departed Ficrces of 2 tides. 
Mra. Jar er > “Ts was permitted to her hueband 
are Ls 7h week. 
The Texas U\..:itution, drawn up hy the late Conren- 
will be submitted to the oat ot the fort: Mén- 
day in Jane. It abolishes slavery. and places 
freeimen. on an equality with white: before the law. 
The corner-stone of the mennment to be ereeted over 
the grave arts pr A, Douglas will be laid some tine 
: of May or dune ; and the Trastees hay- 
the matter'in charge have iuvited William I. Seward, 
Secretary of State, to be the orator of the occasion. 
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tion,” ar msetiingss Leet - bee's 
me tyes at which the oes ic rot 
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stronger 
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ot the robels in the northeast. bifty thou- 
3 are said to have been slaughtered or takin 


: Carlyle recently died very sudden! 

‘lage ride in Hyte Park. nf 

the Jes hes just héen ymb- 

Tts sale will not eqnet that of hia > Jeans 
Dieu qu’é sos saint,” 
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BY hep ee wills deuiiouf’. crésste the 
pérfectly, and renders it soft and glossy. There 
are worthless imitations of which the public should 


Josgrg Borxerr & Co., Boston, Proprietors. 






We clip the following from the Chicago Evening Jour. 
nal of April28th : 

A Worm anoer Gret-Coxcrrts.—When hun am . : 
investing in gift concerts every day, and thousande 6f ot h- . 
ers are intending to do so, a word about their nk aah 8 r 
claims may be of.some importance. We advise mg 
readers to govern themnselv:s by the following facts: * 

ist. The National Gift paes is the 

a 













on a large legitimate wholesale and retail 
from this enterprise and of ten times more value. In- 

of making money. 
On this account he is able to give in pri yey a4 a 




















izes 
roprietors of other concerts must retain 


t: 
he does in @ book, 
many Valuable statistics, and is 
eonsert, ‘ 
or gift enterprise in ¢ 3 
on of its prizes fo money than 































Mey, uy at 


Pug moncy in sénding by 
Brien, 122 Dearborn Street, 
perve tickets and book by retarn 





7 tne Ttiseme.st on tle last page. ~ 
member the drawing takes place May 8ist, and the 
bkets are nearly all sold already. 
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i BETSEY JANE WARD, 
‘ LERETER-LALP TO ARTEY oy) 
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reader of the wouks of A. Ware. Show..an) 





surely vé* this companion volume. It ! * ~ tiPhest 
‘imens of comic titeratrre extant 

inks tithe writing" A. Waed himsei, check are 

posrmyen tena, re nohtoy teome first served. Cap- 
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SPRING SHIRTS. 


Will not neNd or BREAK, like the wingie spring 
but ATWAYS Preserve their PeRPmoT and BRAUTIFUL 
Shape, in all CROWDFP ASSEMBLAGES! CHURCHES, TUFA 

RATLROAD-C ARs, and for PROMENADE oF HOUSE DRESS 
—eaoh hoop bing compoved-of two finely tempered steel 
Springs; braided tightly aud firmly together, eile to edgy 
forming one hoop, and making the stroscest aud MOS2 
FRUEXICTE as well as the vost preante and sTyLtsn 
SKIRT rye Mabe. In fact, they are scp euror to all ota. 
ox. “anki’nin \egafort: ecovorey. lightness, elegance, and 
i “hit Agia fie Sik TIS Vopep ‘ 
@r dothie) SPIUNG SKIING. bokuate every wheie, 

Monocfuctore!* telus ively by.sele owners of patent, 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
97 Cuamaurs and 79 and $1 Reape Sree Vk 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 
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HAS PRuDUCED A REVOLUTION Ly macs } 


CURE. 1% 
ant say, ee ent are soganiok.” while others doubt 
‘ diseases. 





HARPE 
J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &o., &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR withont regard to 
and. not te be paid for until you know what you ate 
to wet. Ppa ean hare fort aa et ee ee 
what can e at same time 
a tiles oval y jist and 


all gree = + Thee pe Ge-vah' te-caae sek ae 


L, WINSLOW & &., 
+4 208 Broad-vay, Se York. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 
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"$200 PER MONTH. 
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DYSPEPSIA, ; 
INDiGke LUN, WRiGeT AT BTOMAOR, PLATULENCH, LIVER 
COMPLAINT. WANT OF APPERE B, av BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUGNESS. * a: 
eal: 


. 


Yow tact ermwrtagy aud dogtinedy, with” 
untold misery, ia, by all usuel medical re ncdies, 
RHEUMATISM, 


LABTHRIVIS], LUMUAG0, NEURALGU, @CLATICA, GOUT, 
TIC NCLOUBSATA. 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALM, 


= ; Ce One chan ech ok io Dies 
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—s which is dixectly under the 

iseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, 

In + amore Weak Stomach, or ay Lares or cancerous 

conditivn of that organ, fed with burwing or oth- 
er unpleasant symptoms, relieved by the ure of 


Comecthithiat tis Gentle 


As a General Biood-Purifying Agent, the Lirg Syrup 
stands uprivaied by any preparation in the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 
Are liable to the same and Science have 


- o diseaces. Nature . 
foc the boned 
PURE BLOOD 


py ots ibe |* 


omen gonna 

within the reach of all. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 

18 THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H: GREGG, MD., 
Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY EVERY DEALER IN MEDICINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 


No, 46 Cliff Street, New York, 
BOLD WHOLESALE BY 

JOHNSON. HOLLOWAY &COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(+EORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass, 

FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Il. 

JOUN )D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CULLINS BROTHERS, St. Louis. 
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To physical health as to cognerieé » For 
wakes, “of the back and aime the kidneys the 


tonie and STETTER'S 

STOMACH BiTTERS Remeom- 

ber that the stomach Anapwt a, of every other or- 
the @ m with this 


gan, and that by invigorating igestio 
preparation, spinal colamn and all ite dependencies 
are sy ly strengthened. 
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NTH! 1 New > Dostum Seed. 
H, B. SHAW, Alfred, Maiue, 
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THE CHEAPEST HISTORY OF TIE WAX. 

50. Cents: 

HITCHOOOK’s CHRONCLIOWAL RECORD 
OF THE AMFRICAN CIVIL WAR. 


fampies mailed on receipt of prite. 
BL W, Pa bran 00 Publisher, 
hawayere beim maw York, 
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One of the moft necessary adjuncts 


preventive of mias:: vatic or euide, 


the Nursery ever introdueed. © 
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Manufactured by BE. 1.1.a 

sale by CAS WELL. MAcT 
CODDINGTON, New Yur G 
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RIMMEL’S P/ >INT 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, 


The most useful and agreeable } Roap fh T the Tellet o 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 








SANS MERCI; or, Kestrels and ont A Novel, 
By the Author of “Gey Livie Sword and 
Gowan,” “ Maurice Dering,” é&c. o, Paper, 50 cente. 


* TRUE omen OFA LITYLE RAGAMUFFIN, 
the Anthor.of “The Adventrres epee Day- 
iter " Bro, Baper, 50 conte, - 


the RUNwING-sTITOR More perfect and regular than by | MISS MARJORIBANKS. (A Novel. By Mrs, Ont 
hand, and with rapidity, making stxTxan Piant, Author of “Chrogittes of Carlingford,” “The 
erizcyRs to each evolution of the Wheel. Wii canes, ager ue: * Life of re: 
HOM, RCYP.E, SHIRE, TOOK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c. 3 ay “ The Laird of Notiaw,” &ec. 
Strongest ae Warranted pot ( get 8vo, > 15 cunts, - . 

out of orderin S years. Ithas the rresium at Srare 


Pm TOILERS OF THE SEA. A Novel. By Vitror 
liveo, Author, 6f “Les Miserables.” 8yo, Paper, 75 





prion sows ving. mechien that @ PREMIUM, or cents. (Fifteenth Thousaud.) 
a 4: 5 
‘For the dressmaker it is for the house. | THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER; Sev- 
@ vacant place,” Book, vy 
very Tap- 
: ing." —Neww 
ane Sonera, tent to 289 Hath of to 
padiery ead mas LOST TALES OF 
yt me 2S OF MILETUS, Bir Ea: 
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PAMILY MACHINE COMPARE, Ae gext. BOOK ON ANATOMY, OLOGY, AN 
, AND 
seta gota BYG Yor the Use. of ani Families. 
Bde w ‘Desrre, MD., of tory 
e voters in Le ae Fares Aashone: and 
season of Axwlyticat- Chest Uet of 
New York. With 170 Iiuetredioos x 75. 
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POG, ‘Tear 
Pharle Phentie Keiler,” &c. 










A “NOBLE LIPE. “by shale 1K Ging. Critx), An- 
Ga? ic dehn ery een ’ *Ohristhin's Mise 
tse,” “A Life 3 ‘ Olive," The Ogilries,” 

vey dteed of the Panty de 1$o1a, Cloth, @ 


DRAPER'S (IENRY) TEX'T-BOOK ‘ON CHESORTRY. 
& Toxt-Rook On Chemistry. Fy or the TY 80 of Bab ols aod 
Goleges By Taser Baa, ee, D., Adjunct 
of Chemletey and Nathral Mistore tu tha University of 
New York, Wiih more sian Torce Luugret i finetrn- 
tions. 12mo, Sl 0. 

yikes Lovis PETIORU : yl isto acal Sketch. Py 

Porte. 22mo, 
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wik'e GORING. A Story. By Axe ‘Laowad, 
Author of" Deuis cee il * Ga Guant,”“* Theo Leixt:,” 
dee. OPry Pepe, W ooms ' 
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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1866, 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Vpe. . $400 
4a Bextra Copy, gratis, For every Club of mres SeE: 
soumpans, at $4.00 caci 1, or 6 Copies dor $20 Oy 


Wikwen's Macacmer and lacren's Warkcy, sik 
year, $3 00. 


Cisculstion 112,060, 
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The Pablisherswillaceept a limited 5 wet 
class Advertivenueits igre thar Magadine, ai ph. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 


“ Tar Dreapret Boy. “Oh, ain’t Margaret brave, that’s all! Last Night; when she was in 


the Garden, I saw a Man jump over the Hedge, and Kiss her. 


said nothing about it when she came in 


She was not a bit Afraid, and 





Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Wo, 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 





Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 

Orders received for the: Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Bends, and Gold will receivo our rersonaL attention. 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 


POLLAK & SON Meer- 
schoum Manufacturers,692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates, Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired, All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6-to $30 each. 











ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAFES 


? Never loge their fire-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
tnould their contents. 
Sideboard and parlor safes for silverware. 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut Sareqt, Philadelphia. 


50 MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
PERCENT SAVED By 


Ll SING B. T. BABLITI"S PURKB CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, or RLADY SOAP MAKER. Warrant- 
ed double the strength of common Potash, and superior to 
any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put up in cans 
of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, 
with full directions, iu English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 gallons ot 
Soft Soap. Nolimeis required. Consumers will find this 
the cheapest Potash in market. B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 








RAVEN & BACON’S 


PIANO-FORTES. 


(Established 1829.) 
A full assortment of these instruments, which have been 
well known in the New York market for more than thirty 
years, constantly on hand. Pictorial circulars sent by 
mail. 
Warcroom, No. 135 Grand Street, near 
Broadway, New York. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 









i Revolvers, Rifles, 
Muskets, and Carbines, 


For the United States Service. Also 
POCKET AND BELT REVOLVERS, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 

Rifle Canes, Revolving Rifles, 

Rife and Shot-Gun Barrels and Gun Materials. Sold 
by Gan Dewlers and the ‘rade generally, 
In these days of Tonse-brerking and Robbery, every 
House, Store, ii:ink, and (fice should have one of 
Remington's Revolvers. 
Cirenlars eontsining cuts and description of our Arms 
will be furnished upon application. 

KF. REMINGTON & 
ORIENTAL CHOLERA 
Used with the vreate-¢ « cer 

addpted by the facalry of ‘onstantin t 
Sold at 362 Pearl “weet, New York. 
MERCHANTS, BANZD 7S. 

a others hould ‘ a - us rr Tnited 


ONS, Nion, N.Y. 
SITTERS, 
a preventive, and 


} 





STEREOSCOPE. 


We are now receiving the most comprehensive and 
finest importation of glass views ever made to America, 
representing scenes and objects in nearly all European 
cities and countries. These views are specially selected 
abroad by our Mr. Edward Anthony, and are adapted for 
the usesof either the Stereopticon or the Stereoscope. 


B. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
56.1 Broadway, 
3 doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Pho hs of Female Beauti t 
LOO "or cent Adiros BL. Pox, ot Varice Sey Mee 
THE BONA FIDE 


GIFT CONCERT: 


Comprising the entire Valuable Stock of 








| ShARE sh GAYLOR, JEWELERS, - 
' P is : ; ‘Bt, Chicago, Ill., 
TO BE GIVEN AT SMITH & NIXON'S HALL, 
_ , May 234, 1066, 


$10,000 IN GREENBACKS. + 





First Gift, $5600-in Greenbacks, 
Second Gift, House and Lot in Chicago, $4000. 


5000 One-Dollar Greenback Gifts, Gifts of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Diamond Rings and Pins, Gold Chains, 
Ladies’ Amethysts, Topaz, Pearl, and 18-carat Gold Enam- 
eled Sets; Ladies’ and Gents’ Rings, Kar-Rings, Sleeve- 
Buttons, Solid Silverware, French and American Clocks; 
a large stock of Rogers, Smith & Co.'s Silver-Piated Goods; 
and thousands of other articles too numerous to mention. 


8575 Gifts. 43,000 Tickets. 
One Gift in five. 


REMEMBER: 
$1 00 Only for a Ticket; 11 Tickets for $10; 
100 Tickets for $85. 
REMEMBER: 
$5000 for One Dollar. 


This Concert will not be postponed, as we shall open 
with, a new stock June lst. Send all orders at once, or you 
will be disappointed. 

Money can be sent at our risk by drafts, express, post- 
office orders, or registered letters, or by mail in Green- 
backs. Address all orders to 


CLARK & SAYLOR, Jewelers, 
(P. O. Drawer 6038.) 146 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. . 


Circulars of this scheme sent by return mail. Inclose 
stamp for return postage. All goods warranted. 


- ‘THE NATIONAL REVOLVER. 





; The = _— a 







This now celebrated Revolver ex- 
ceeds all others for compactness, ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power, and safe- 
ty incarrying. Is light (i40z.), small 
only 7 in.), with larger meiailic water-proaf exrrtridge 
(3?-100 ball) than any Revolver made of same size and 
weight. Send for circular, GIO. A. HICKCUX, 73 
Kieekman treet, New York. 

ITCH. Seems’) ITCH. 
Salt Rheum. \ *OINTMENT Salt Rheum. 
Will cure the Itch in 48 honrs; also cures Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Ernptions of the Skin. Price 
50 cents. .By sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., it will be forwarded free by mail, 

For sale by all Druggists. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLD BY ALL URUGGiIOTS AND PERPUMERS, 









Special Announcement. 





THE UNITED STATES PRIZE CONCERT 


WILL POSITIVELY BE GIVEN AT 
CROSBY’S OPERA-HOUSE, ON MAY 28, 1866. 
ONLY FOUR WEEKS TO TIME OF DRAWING. 


No Postponement. 


125,000 Valuable Prizes, worth $492,575 25, will be presented to Ticket- 
Holders, including $100,000 in Greenbacks. 


Over 250,000 


TICKETS ARE ALREADY SOLD, 
AND WITH THE HELP OF OUR 
Five Thousand Agents 
(Located in nearly every Town and City of Importance throughout the Country) we have 
No Doubt Every Ticket.will be Sold before the Day Designated. 


Local and General Agents will please make a note of the above facts, and “ govern themselves accordingly.” The y 
can easily see the necessity of making returns promptly each week. 
Parties ordering their ‘Tickets by mail should send along their orders immediately. If the Tickets are all sold the 


‘money will be returned. 


The drawing will take place after the concert, on the stage of the Opera-House, where 10,000 persons can wit- 
ness it. A Committee will be appointed by the audience to superintend the same. All purciiasers and agents will 
be supplied with correct lists of drawing as soon as published. Parties holding tickets will retain them until after the 


drawing, and if their number appears in the list of drawn numbers, t 
~- : Tickets are for sale at the 


full directions as to the shipping of goods or 


hey will forward their ticket imuiediately, with 
Music 


moneys. J Book 
Stores in the city, and at our Office, 133 Dearborn Street; price $1 each; sent by mail on receipt of price and stamp 


for return postage. 


Good and reliable Agents wanted in every city, town, and village in the United States, to whom great induce- 


ments are offered. References required. 


. Special Terms, or Club Rates. ‘ 
Any party procuring a club of five or more names for tickets, and forwarding us the money for the same, will be 


allowed the following commission, viz. : 


“1 WE WILL SEND 


5 Tickets to one addres# for..........++ secece coccscccccss 4 80 
* 10 Tickets to one address for............ 9obseeeesees eccccee 9 @ 
20 Tickets to one address for......+e.sseeee eetoccccecs eeee 17 50 
80 Tickets to one address for......... Poregocesousesess soeee 26 3 
40 Tickets to one address for ...........055 00 ¢606enesedeoces 85 00 
60 Tickets to one address for........cceecccecevesecces voces 43 50 
And 100 Tickets to one address for.......... cece eecececescesece +» 85 00 
In every case send the name and post-office address of each separate subscriber. 
Money, by draft, post-office order, express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 


All communications should be addressed to 
(Post-Office Drawer 5913.) 


WIGGINS, BRADFORD & CO., 
133 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


The proprietors will donate to the Lincoln and Douglas Monument Fund $2000: also there will be $2000 reserved 
from the person drawing the $30,000 prize, for the same purpose. 

Rerrerxers.—Hon. M. S. Wilkinson, Ex-Senator of Minnesota; Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence, M.C., of Penn.; Hon, Alex- 
Randall, Ex-Governor of Wis.; Hon. Wm. Montgomery, Ex-M.C., of Penn.; Hon. Major Dan. Mace, Ex-M.U., of 


Ind.; Hon. Ira J. La: 


of Kansas; Hon. Wm. Leffingwe' 


oll, Lyons, Iowa; Hon. Joseph Kaox, of Uhicago; Hon, 


ycock, ’ 
C. Graves Smith, of Minn. ; Jacob Forsyth, Agt. M. 8. R. R., Chicago, IIL ; M. Kronberg & Co., importers of watches, 


Chicago; Mansell, White & Co., New Orleans, La. 


N. B. Editors of country papers are authorized to act as our agents, and they will be allowed full commission on all 
tickets ordered whether for themselves or other parties who may order through them. 


Proposals for inserting this advertisement are requested. 





ART NOTICE. 
FENE MINIATURES. 
WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


the favor extended to their paintings in 
x branch for peat ee sittings 
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droning,” fareated by Dr ROOT! monntectarsd 
KIN SKINNER de Besieged. .; and 





Demas £3 '& VO., New York, 


D 

DISCHARGES Fi E EAR NOISES IN 
THE HEAD, RADIVALLY CU 

By the use of the recently-discovered Vegetable Extract 


Price $2 00 0 bottle. Fors: 
GEO. C. GOODWIN, 86 
Wholesale Agent, 












Portable Steam Engines, 
ERICSSON CALORIC ENGINES, 


Pumps, Mills, &e., &c. 
JAMES A. ROBINBON, 104 Duane St., New York. 


WARDS, 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of Shirts and Collars, sent 
free every where. 
Tne CASH can nz PAID To EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. “ 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 88T Broadway, New}York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, ‘ 

Playing from one to thirty-six gif- 
ferent tunes, and ¢osting from 50 
to $600 00, The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
plensant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New 
2 York. Musical Boxes repaired. 


READ THIS! IMPORTANT!! READ THIS!!! 
STOECKEL'S 


PATENT GRADUATED BOTTLES. 
Graduated from 1 to Goz. Flint Glass, Patented Feb. 6, 
1866. Heads of Families, Physicians, and Druggiste will 
find in the e bottles most valuxble adjunets. ‘They area 
cheap, useful, practical bottle, graduated the same as the 
graduated measures; raised marks on the bottle. No family 
should be without at least one at home, Ask your Drug- 
gist for them. You may often have occasion to use them. 
Sold by all wholesale and retail Droggiste, and by 
GLO. W. STOECKEL, Patentee, 
Box 492, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 






















— 


SWE BONDS SPORTING BO 


NATIONAL 


GIFT CONCERT 


WILL BE GIVEN AT 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO, 


Mar 81, 1866. 
25,000 VALUABLE PRIZES 
, VALUED aT ~. ge 
i le $100,000: 
[oo | presented to the ineinding 
pee NY 
costs hut One Dollar, and it may draw $16, first 
prize in Greenbacks is 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


I have just published a book which contains a complete 

Seseet of grnaral isioret’ Is ast neon ne 
a nt ; ned ho 

the drawing will be cond: and inctp “ 


\ ev. = 
tion with the coset One Leow Aer 7 sent 
free of charge to any one sending for one or 
and in¢losing five cents to prepay vinta fe ee 

—_ ; at 


every ¢ named in this 
time, WHETHER 
R NOT. — 


5 Peas R 
forward their ticket at once, with directions 
goods and moneys. 

- nes FOR FORMING CLUBS. 

Jpon the receipt of $4 50 I v ill send 5 Tickets. 
Upon the receipt of $7 00 I will send ne Tickets. 
Upon the receipt of $10 50 I will send you 12 Tickets. 
Upon the receipt of $21 50 I will send you 25 Tickets. | 
Upon the receipt of $42 50 I will send you 50 Tickets. 
Money may be sent at my risk by draft, P. O. order, or 

registered letter. My references are any citizen of Chi- 
cago. Address MARTIN O'BRIEN, 
128 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


GILMORE & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


EXTENSIVELY USED 1n tue ARMY any NAVY. 


PRICES REDUCED, 
May 1, 1866. CIRCU- 
LARS SENT FREE by 
MAIL, 

The general adoption 
of our instruments by 
all first-class bands and 
musicians throughout the country, is the best evidence of 
their superiority over all oth-rs now offered to the public. 






















GILMORE & CO., Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
18 & 19 Harvard Hace, Boston, Massachusetts. 





CEDAR CAMPHOR 






Defends Furs and Woolens Morus and MiLueRs. 
Made by HARKIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. Sold by drug- 
gists every where. : 





)GERMAN OINTMENT. 
Warranted a certain cure, without the slightest danger, 


for piles, old wounds, ecrofula. salt riieum—all bone and 
skin disease+, &c. 93 Bowery, New York. 





MOT T'S CHEMICAL 


POMADE 








Is the finest hair dressing an? restorer kuown 


















